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The Church in 1956 


FREDERICK M. JONES 


HE chief characteristic of the Church’s action in these post- 
Te years has been her effort to adapt herself in the discharge 

of her spiritual mission to the needs of the changing world 
around her. World War II accelerated to such an extent the natural 
tempo of change which marks man’s progress in history that 
developments which, in the normal course of events, would be 
spread over a whole century have now been effected within a decade. 
“Modern life,” as Archbishop Montini pointed out in his Lenten 
Pastoral for 1956, ‘“‘is undergoing a complete transformation due 
to scientific progress, industrial development and the application 
of new scientific techniques in every sphere.” Profiting by the sad 
example of the last century when the industrial masses were lost 
to the Church, the leaders of the Church, with the Holy Father at 
their head, have insisted that the Church today must keep fully 
abreast of the changes being wrought in society and must adapt 
her apostolate and its methods to the new era. The Church, we 
know, cannot change her fundamental structure or the doctrine 
entrusted to her by Jesus Christ; until the end of time she will 
remain the visible society which began with the Apostles. But this 
central truth of essential immutability is not opposed to the devel- 
opment of doctrine, or to change in devotional practice or to 
presenting the message of salvation in language and forms readily 
intelligible to each generation. 

No one has proclaimed the Church’s readiness to accommodate 
herself to new circumstances more consistently than the present 
Holy Father. “The Church will never become petrified; she will 
never become passée; she is ever and always actual; she lives in 
the present and for the solution of the problems of the present 
moment. Adaptation is a law of her vitality.” The whole problem 
of what is immutable in the Church and of what is subject to 
adaptation came very much to the fore in 1956. It was the subject 
taken for discussion at the meeting of the Catholic International 
Discussion Group of the Pax Christi movement in San Sebastian 
in Spain in July. There, in an atmosphere of perfect loyalty to 
the Church, representatives of thirty different nationalities discussed 
the life of the Church in the modern world. The most remarkable 
fact that emerged from the discussions was the evidence of a wide- 
spread anxiety among the Catholics of every country represented 
to see the movement of reform and adaptation within the Church 
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intensified. It was pointed out that such a universal desire on the 
part of Catholics the whole world over was a result of a providential 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost at the present time and there were 
not lacking those who drew attention to the similarity between 
the spirit which animates the Church today and that which dictated 
the great movement of adaptation and reform at the time of the 
Council of Trent. In all the discussions concerning reform and 
adaptation, two fundamental conditions were insisted upon—loye 
for the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, and total submission 
to the direction and guidance of the hierarchy. It was this same 
spirit, too, which guided the Tridentine counter reformation. 
The congress, capably organised by the well-known Spanish 
mathematician and Director of the Observatory of San Sebastian, 
Senor Carlos Santamaria, was a great success. 


The Liturgy 


1956 opened with the introduction of the simplified rubrics for 
the Roman Breviary and Missal, a reform in which the Holy Father 
was deeply interested, not for historical or archaeological reasons, 
but for pastoral considerations. The “‘new” rubrics have meant 
a definite shortening in the daily Office to be recited by priests. 
The motives behind this change certainly do not represent any 
concession to the modern heresy of activism, but are clearly stated 
in the decree “Cum nostra’ of the Sacred Congregation of Rites: 
‘As the priests of this epoch—especially those engaged in the care 
of souls—grow daily more burdened with the various ever-increasing 
tasks of the apostolate so that only with difficulty can they devote 
themselves to the recitation of the Divine Office with that peace of 
soul which this duty demands, several Ordinaries have entreated 
the Holy See to be good enough to provide a remedy for this 
difficulty.”” The new rubrics, which came into force on 1 January 
1956, represent the Holy Father’s endeavour to meet this request. 

At the same time there is a general feeling that the reform is 
not yet completed and that the Sacred Congregation will go further 
still. At the Liturgical Congress in Assisi, Cardinal Lercaro, Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, suggested that there might be a shorter Breviary 
for private recitation, differing from the present Breviary which 
has developed for monastic use. ‘‘Must the Office of the diocesan 
clergy continue to be modelled on the line of the monastic Office?,” 
he asked. Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect of the Congregation of 
Rites, showed that there was no official aversion to this suggestion 
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when he himself hinted briefly but clearly at the possibility of 
further Breviary reforms along these lines. No doubt the matter will 
have to be fully examined and that will take time, but it does seem 
that the suggestions made by Cardinal Lercaro will influence the 
trends of further revision—a further shortening of the Breviary, 
the reduction of the dialogue sections of the Office to monologue 
form and the effort to combine parts of the Office with the priest’s 
own spiritual exercises. 

The outstanding event in the life of the Church in 1956 was, 
without doubt, the new order of services for Holy Week. In the 
autumn of 1955, the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued the 
revised ceremonies for Holy Week together with an instruction 
enforcing their use in 1956. The revision was made with the intention 
of bringing the laity back to an active participation in the solemn 
liturgy of Holy Week, which had almost become the preserve of 
the clergy and which had little significance for the handful of the 
faithful who managed to attend. The Holy Father stressed once 
again that it was pastoral considerations and the good of the 
spiritual life of the Church in general which moved him to introduce 
such sweeping changes. He pleaded that the faithful be instructed 
in the meaning and significance of the Holy Week services so that 
they could play their full part in them and gain the fullest benefit 
from the solemn liturgical re-enactment of the mysteries of 
Redemption. The times for the new services were laid down so as 
to bring them as near as possible to the time when the events they 
recalled actually took place; the laity became part of the ceremonies 
by being invited to join in the Palm Sunday Procession, to recite 
incommon the Pater Noster, to light their candles from the Paschal 
Candle and to renew their Baptismal Vows. 

Any misgivings that may have been felt about the new proposals 
when they were issued were certainly dispelled when they were 
put into practice. From all parts of the world, enthusiastic reports 
have poured into the Holy See of the pastoral success of the new 
liturgy. The story is the same everywhere, crowded churches, 
attentive and devout participation in the ceremonies, throngs of 
communicants, men as well as women, on Holy Thursday, Good 
Friday and at the Paschal Vigil on Holy Saturday. Nowhere, 
perhaps, in the world was the reaction of the faithful so enthusiastic 
as here in Ireland. Not since the years of the Eucharistic Congress 
have such religious emotion and fervour been witnessed in the 
country. For weeks in advance the daily newspapers prepared the 
People by a series of articles on the revised liturgy; the ceremonies 
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were explained to them from the pulpit at Sunday Masses with 
the result that when Holy Week arrived the interest of the faithful 
was already aroused and they were ready and anxious to avail of 
the opportunity afforded them of active participation in the Church’s 
celebrations. While slight alterations may have to be made on 
some minor points, such for example as the ceremony of the 
Veneration of the Cross on Good Friday, the new Holy Week 
liturgy has definitely come to stay and marks a great advance in 
the efforts being made to secure the active and intelligent par- 
ticipation of the faithful in the worship of the Church. 

So rapidly has the interest in pastoral liturgy grown under the 
present Pope that it was not surprising that the Church should, 
as it were, intervene to assume direction of the movement herself 
by summoning an International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy to 
meet in Assisi in September 1956. In August a Liturgical Week 
was held in London, Ontario, as a preliminary to the Assisi Congress 
to hear the views of the North American hierarchy and laity on 
the matter of further reforms and to draw up proposals for discussion 
at Assisi. Nearly three and a half thousand delegates from the 
United States and Canada took part in the conferences. Reports 
were presented to the delegates from nearly one hundred American 
bishops with recommendations concerning the use of the vernacular 
in the Church’s services, further concessions in the matter of the 
Eucharistic Fast and new methods of securing the active par- 
ticipation of the laity in Low Mass. ‘‘No Pope since the days of 
Gregory the Great has done so much to revitalise the public worship 
of the Church and to make all of us conscious of the heritage 
which is ours in her liturgy,’’ declared Cardinal McGuigan during 
the London meeting. 

What has well been described as the first oecumenical council 
of the liturgical movement duly met in Assisi in September with 
Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect of the Congregation of Rites, as its 
President. It was a momentous occasion for the liturgical movement 
as a whole; forty years ago it tended to be the preserve of specialists 
and the happy hunting ground of faddists. But all that has been 
changed and Assisi marked the final triumph. More and more 
it has come to be realised that the liturgy is one of the great weapons 
in the Church’s armoury for the salvation of souls. That was the 
conviction that dominated those who were present at Assisi and 
it was in this spirit that they held their discussions and made their 
suggestions. 

At the outset it was evident that the majority of the delegates - 
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present were in favour of a wider use of the vernacular in the 
liturgy. Most of those attending were anxious that permission be 
granted to have at least the Epistle and the Gospel of the Mass 
recited in the language of the people without the Latin first. Speaker 
after speaker argued for more vernacular—‘‘a reform which the 
whole world awaits and pleads for.” The North American delegation 
suggested that the whole Mass of the Catechumens should be in 
the vernacular while a moving plea was made by a missionary 
bishop from Indonesia. “The mission fields are going through a 
period which as far as can be seen is crucially decisive for the 
Church’s preservation and expansion. Lack of usage of the mother 
tongue often prevents the converts on the mission field from getting 
close to the spirit of Catholic worship, for which they have aban- 
doned the forms of their old worship.” 

The second major suggestion of the Congress was that the 
ministry of the diaconate be restored to the Latin Rite as an active 
order, even without the obligation of celibacy. This was prompted 
by the acute shortage of priests, not merely in missionary countries 
only, but throughout the Catholic world in general. The restoration 
of the diaconate as an active function would ease the strain, it was 
argued; married deacons could provide a form of pastoral assistance 
which is acutely necessary in present-day circumstances. In rural 
and missionary areas they could lead the people at prayer when no 
priest is available to celebrate Mass; they could distribute Holy 
Communion and preach, etc. Such an: institution would be a 
restoration, a return to the practice of the early Church and in no 
sense an innovation. 

When the Congress had concluded its discussions, those taking 
part were received in audience by the Holy Father, who stated 
very clearly the attitude of the Church to the introduction of the 
vernacular. Rome is favourably inclined towards vernacular rituals 
and has already granted permission to France, Germany, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Holland, to 
mention but the principal countries. But the Pope’s address gave 
small encouragement to the use of the vernacular in the Mass; 
instead, he insisted ‘‘on the absolute obligation of the priest cele- 
brating Mass to use Latin.” There are some who interpret this as 
referring to the Canon of the Mass only, a view which seems well 
founded, since the French hierarchy have in the meantime been 
granted permission to have the Epistle and Gospel read in the 
vernacular by the priest at Mass after they have been read in Latin. 
The Holy Father made no pronouncement on the other suggestions | 
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put forward at the Congress; they are a matter for deeper con- 
sideration and study. While the “vernacularists” may be slightly 
disappointed at the failure of their efforts, it is clear that what 
was once described as “gradual and controlled concession” is 
again the Holy Father’s programme in the matter of further 
extending the use of the vernacular in the liturgy. 


Vocations 


The number of Catholics throughout the world increased in 
1956 to nearly five hundred million, but a very worrying symptom 
was the acute shortage of priests, coupled with an ominous decline 
in the number of vocations to the priesthood. In Italy, Germany, 
France and Switzerland the shortage is particularly critical. In 
Germany alone, 3,000 more priests are needed; in Italy, the number 
required reaches the staggering figure of 53,000. The same 
phenomenon is now noticeable even in Spain, a country where 
vocations to the priesthood have always been numerous. In the 
years immediately following on the Civil War, there was a 
remarkable increase in the number of admissions to seminaries, 
but already the decline has set in. There are now fewer ecclesiastical 
students, while the number of those who abandon the idea of 
the priesthood in the course of their theological studies has increased 
rapidly. Moreover, with the increase in population, the proportion 
of priests to faithful in Spain is now barely 1 in 1,500, much higher 
than what is usually considered the pastoral minimum. During 
1956, the Catholic paper, yA, and the official organ of Spanish 
Catholic Action, ECCLESIA, devoted long articles to a consideration 
of the situation which is causing the Spanish hierarchy no little 
anxiety. In France, “‘pays de mission,’ there are 15,000 parishes 
without a priest. Altogether then in Europe the decline in priestly 
vocations is causing alarm and there are those who predict that if 
the present trends continue, not merely France but the whole of 
western Europe may be a missionary territory within fifty years. 
The shortage of priests in Europe is reacting inevitably on the 
foreign missions and last year many priests originally intended 
for the mission fields have been diverted to pastoral work at home. 
Were it not for the fact that there are now more United States 
missionaries than ever before, and that vocations in the mission 
fields themselves are on the increase, the foreign missions would 
be seriously affected. Is it perhaps true that Europe has lost her 
dominant position in the Church just as she has lost it in so many 
other spheres? 
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Trends in Spirituality 


It is difficult to pinpoint the beginning of a new emphasis in 
spirituality; new movements exist long before their real effects 
in the life of the Church can be detected. In the past year certain 
new trends, however, have made themselves clearly discernible. 
A section of French ascetical writers, for example, are advocating 
profound changes in the idea of Christian asceticism; the question 
they have posed themselves is whether the traditional ascetical 
practices which have been in the Church for centuries have still 
a part to play in the sanctification of modern man—and their 
answer, as One might expect, is in the negative. Human nature has 
changed to such an extent, they argue, that modern man almost 
constitutes a species different from his Christian ancestors of other 
centuries. The methods and practices of asceticism which have 
been accepted up to the present day are products of a different 
age; they are no longer acceptable or of any value to the 1956 man, 
in whom such a tremendous psychological evolution has taken place. 

It is difficult to be patient with this new humanism which is 
presented with such a combination of naivety and scientific dressing. 
Modern man can run faster, climb higher, fight more heroically, 
like the Hungarians, resist torture and imprisonment for years, 
like the martyr heroes of Catholic China, but he cannot practise 
Christian asceticism in the traditional way according to the norms 
of prudence and moderation. No doubt exceptions must be made 
today for individuals just as exceptions have been made in the 
past, but the French are fatally inclined to erect exceptions into 
principles for general application. “If any man would be my dis- 
ciple, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me” is 
still the universal law of Christian asceticism, proclaimed by the 
Son of God Himself. It must not be so adapted to this extraordinary 
creature ‘modern man” as to mean nothing at all. The first country 
to condemn the new trend has been Portugal, where the hierarchy 
in a joint pastoral issued from Fatima rejected in no unmistakeable 
terms this new movement of false adaptation. “‘Not only is the 
heroic climate of Christian mortification unknown to many,” 
declared the bishops, ‘“‘but it is repudiated by others as a lack of 
living. Even Catholics in their acts and words subscribe to this 
pagan mentality.” 

The growth and evolution in sacramental theology which has 
been such a feature in the realm of dogmatic theology in recent 
years, together with the liturgical movement has been responsible 
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for a decided shift of emphasis in modern spirituality. There are 
two ways of approaching the acquisition of sanctity—from the 
correction of one’s defects or from the more positive attitude of 
increasing the love and grace of God in one’s heart. They are not 
mutually exclusive; they should rather go hand in hand in spiritual 
development. But a different type of spirituality results according 
as one or other aspect is emphasised. The type of spirituality which 
lays its stress on self analysis, on the discovery of one’s motive in 
every action has been in high favour in the Church for centuries 
and has been intensified in the last half century by the carry over 
into spirituality of the prevailing spirit of psycho-analysis. It has 
resulted in what spiritual writers are now calling a subjective or 
negative spirituality. It is a good thing for people to “‘correct them- 
selves of their faults’ and to ‘“‘avoid sin.” But even supposing the 
effort were successful, what positive advantage has been gained? 
“To be without sin is still only a preliminary condition, or if you 
like, the negative aspect of a spiritual situation which demands a 
positive complement.” Is it not better and more profitable to build 
our spiritual lives not upon self-anslysis and self-correction, necessary 
though they be, but upon the sound and objective basis of the 
sacraments, the infallible means of securing God’s grace. 

And so spiritual writers are coming more and more to treat of 
the spiritual life from the point of view of the sacraments. They are 
stressing Baptism, the sacrament of initiation and all that it means 
for the Christian, and the Blessed Eucharist, in which the soul is 
united to Christ, the source of all graces. Inevitably this change of 
emphasis is having its effect. Priests, religious and the laity are now 
realising more fully that it is through the sacraments, beginning 
with Baptism, that the inner life of Christ’s Mystical Body is com- 
municated to us. One has only to recall the number of books 
recently published like The Sacraments in the Christian Life or the 
frequency with which articles appear like the excellent series in 
1956 on Objective Spirituality in THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT to realise 
how real this new trend is. 

The Holy Father himself in May 1956 in his encyclical letter 
Haurietis Aquas recalled to the whole Church the necessity of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. He pointed out that there 
were some in the Church who disparaged this devotion and who 
declared that it was “‘unsuited if not actually harmful to the spiritual 
needs of the Church and the human race” at the present time. 
“Others,” he said, ‘‘dismiss it as a form of piety based on the 
emotions . . . and therefore more suited to women.’ The Pope 
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severely castigates these attitudes and proclaims that the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart is the great means of salvation for human 
society besieged as it is by so many ills. ‘‘Could we find a more 
excellent form of devotion or one which accords more perfectly 
with the essential spirit of the Catholic Faith, or is more apt to 
succour the Church and the human race in the needs of the present 
day?” 
Preaching 


The problem of adaptation in preaching the word of God reached 
particular acuteness in 1956. Since the conclusion of the war it has 
been borne in on many active and zealous priests, on the continent 
of Europe at any rate, that there was something defective in the 
method and manner in which they presented the Gospel of Christ. 
On all sides the same complaints were heard that the word of God 
seemed to be no longer the two-edged sword leading to a true 
conversion of heart that it should be. So discouraged did some 
priests become that they declared that it was no longer the time for 
preaching but for action and so abandoned the pulpit altogether. 
Since 1946 this pastoral problem has been studied and examined 
at Congresses and Study Weeks, in reviews like Evangeliser and 
la Maison-Dieu, and in books like L’Annonce Missionaire de 
L’Evangile of Father Hitz, C.SS.R. and Wie heute predigen of 
Father Schurr, C.SS.R. What should we preach to the people? 
How should we present to them the great truths like death and 
resurrection? What should be the aim of mission preaching and 
how far should it adapt itself to the modern mentality ?—all these 
questions have been discussed and debated until at the present time 
avery definite new orientation is evident in all types of pastoral 
preaching, 

In other times it was the object of the preacher as distinct from 
the catechizer, to bring his hearers back to the practice of his 
religion, in other words to lead them to make good confessions 
and to a worthy reception of the Blessed Eucharist. The congrega- 
tion was told what not to do and what to avoid in their daily lives. 
But all this presumed on their part an active faith; they believed 
in Christ and in His message and in the sacraments; they had a 
sense of sin and were prepared to admit with sorrow the moral 
aberrations in their lives. But today this active faith is no longer 
present among the majority of baptised Catholics on the con- 
tinent; the pagan atmosphere of the world has penetrated into 
Catholic homes; it is on all sides of Catholic youth in the schools - 
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and universities; the home no longer supplies the necessary instruc- 
tion in the truths of religion; the faith received at Baptism has been 
asphyxiated and there has been no personal and conscious accep- 
tance of Christ and Christianity. In such circumstances, it is argued, 
the preacher must return to the kerygmatic preaching of the apostles; 
he must bring to a pagan world once again the Good Tidings of 
the Gospel; he must bring even those who are baptised face to face 
with Christ so that they can be converted to Him. It is no longer a 
question of conversion in the matter of morals, it is a question of 
the more fundamental conversion of faith. And so there must be a 
change in the matter of pastoral preaching, whether parochial or 
missionary. Under the guidance of the Holy Ghost the new 
kerygmatic theology will issue in a kerygmatic preaching which 
will bring Christ back to a pagan world. During 1956 there was 
widespread discussion of preaching along these lines. One of the 
ablest exponents of the new approach, Father Hitz, delivered a 
series of lectures in Canada where the controversy is now in full 
force; in Australia the new ideas are finding their way into religious 
periodicals and are the subject of discussion among missionary 
orders. 

Easily the most remarkable attempt at adaptation to modern 
needs was the priest-worker movement in France. While the move- 
ment is far from dead and is now being re-organised on new lines, 
it definitely failed in the way it was originally conceived. And yet 
the losses to the Church were surprisingly small. From the inception 
of the movement in 1945 only ten priest-workers broke away from 
the Church completely although about half of those working in 
factories refused to obey the direction of the Holy Office to leave 
their jobs at once. Since then, however, many of these have made 
their submission to Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris. Last year 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in Paris heard a full 
examination of the movement from M. Adrien Dansette, who 
declared that it was neither sufficiently well directed nor well 
prepared. Many of the priests who volunteered for the work were 
not adequately equipped to resist the dangers inherent in their 
apostolate with the result that, once isolated from all spiritual 
support, they were unable to maintain their spiritual lives as priests. 
At the same time it was pointed out that the Church cannot and 
will not renounce its efforts to secure a method of apostolate which 
will result in the evangelisation of the working world. There are 
still priest-workers in France and Belgium, working under the 
direction of their bishops or their religious superiors and observing 
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the new safeguards which have been laid down for them. In 
Marseilles and Antwerp they have met with remarkable success. 
“The priest of today,’ says Archbishop Montini, “‘must go out to 
the people and must not wait for them to come to him.” Having 
learnt from the mistakes of the past, the priest-workers under the 
supervision of the hierarchy are prepared for any sacrifices in their 
efforts to bring back the working masses to Christ. 


South America 


The greatest challenge to the efforts of the Church in modern 
times comes from South America, where, of a total population of 
some 160 millions, about 140 millions describe themselves as 
Catholics but of whom a mere ten per cent practise their religion. 
The great majority of South Americans live without any loyalty to 
the Church, in complete neglect of the sacraments, ignorance of 
Catholic dogma and Catholic teaching on social questions. Accord- 
ing to Father Albert J. Nevins of Maryknoll there are still signs of 
vitality in the Church in Mexico, Costa-Rica, Colombia and the 
Argentine; in Guatemala, Nicaragua, Salvador, Cuba, Chile, 
Venezuela and Uruguay the Church is barely alive; in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Brazil, Panama, Honduras and Haiti the 
Church is in her death agony. Moreover, the shortage of priests— 
in places one priest for 100,000 souls—the high degree of illiteracy, 
the enormous wealth of a few and the direst poverty of the masses, 
make South America a fertile breeding ground for Communism. 
Nearly a thousand communist ‘‘missionaries,”’ most of them Latin 
Americans are being trained in communist doctrine and technique 
in Chechoslovakia for the spread of Communism in the South 
American continent in the next few years. The anxiety of the Holy 
See to save the faith in South America was stressed frequently in 
the past year. The Maryknoll missionaries have described South 
America as the continent par excellence for Catholic missionary 
endeavour. “‘If only a sufficient number of priests could be found 
to instruct the population in the rudiments of the faith, South 
America could be saved for the Church.” There is a dire need for 
priests and the Latin American College founded in Louvain by 
Cardinal Van Roey in response to the appeal of the Holy See is 
helping to fill the gap. Even in Ireland we were made very conscious 
of the needs of Latin Aznerica in 1956 and one feels that despite 
all the demands on Ireland’s missionary resources and personnel 
the call from South America will not go unheeded. 
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The Layman 


This survey can be fittingly concluded by a reference to the 
growing awareness in the Church of the part to be played in the 
apostolate by the laity. Last year there appeared an official brochure 
from Rome containing all the references made by the present Pope 
in the seventeen years of his pontificate to the necessity of a lay 
apostolate. The idea behind the publication was not merely to 
provide a vade mecum of official directions, but also to stimulate 
the clergy all over the world to greater efforts in forwarding the 
whole movement of a lay apostolate. In America the Catholic 
University called for a more dynamic and militant lay movement 
to co-operate with the hierarchy in a work that the laity alone can 
accomplish at the present time. In Germany Father Karl Rahner, 
S.J. by his writings, established himself as the theologian of the lay 
apostolate. He stressed the fact that it is obligatory on every 
Christian by the very fact of his baptism; he pointed out that the 
priest and the lay-person are not in conflict in the discharge of their 
apostolic and missionary duties; their positions are not inter- 
changeable but complementary. 

And so the Church on the threshold of another year faces the 
future in the mystery of “‘her perpetual youthfulness and her ever- 
enduring newness.” “The world grows old but the Church is ever 
young,”” wrote Newman. “The Church of Christ’ said Bossuet, 
‘tis always new because the Spirit Who is in her soul is always new.” 


FREDERICK M. JONES 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 
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The American Church and A.A. 
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already appeared in THE FURROW,! and I propose to take for 

granted a knowledge of the A.A. aims and recovery pro- 
gramme. It is necessary, however, at the outset to stress the generally 
crystallised medical opinion that alcoholism is a disease or an 
illness or a departure from normal health requiring treatment, of 
which the compulsive drinking of the addict is the symptom only. 
Though not completely satisfying, a working definition is that 
alcoholism is a physical allergy towards alcohol combined with a 
mental obsession to take more after the first drink. Physical treat- 
ment of alcoholism can rarely by itself effect a lasting and 
satisfactory recovery. The mind and the soul are also sick. 

Alcoholism as an illness, the term I am selecting for use, is not 
a peculiarly Catholic illness, but a universal one. Since, however, 
it has been estimated that over forty per cent of the 150,000 
recovered alcoholics presently in A.A. are Catholics, it is properly 
an object of Catholic anxiety. The North American Continent has 
gained a long start in the matter of rehabilitation, and it may be 
of interest to know something of the American Church’s reaction 
towards this grave and widespread problem. What I write is the 
fruit of visits to the United States and Canada in the last two years, 
partly from personal experience and partly (and more importantly) 
from the willingly-given experience of very many priests that I met. 
Iam, incidentally, a member of A.A. with almost ten years sobriety 
behind me; but any views I may be taken to express are purely 
personal views and not necessarily those of A.A. as a whole. 

There are an estimated four to five million alcoholics in the 
United States alone to give point to Archbishop Cushing’s remark 
in THE PRIEST? that ‘‘Every priest is bound in conscience to acquaint 
himself through serious study and careful analysis with the more 
common of the causes of this plague.’’ Father Ford® has added: 
“I take it for granted that the seminary has an educational respon- 


eae on alcoholism and Alcoholics Anonymous have 


1. “Drink and Compulsion,” January 1952; “A Catholic Appreciation of 
A.A.”” November 1953. 

2. THE PRIEST, July 1955. 

3. Father John C. Ford, S.J., Professor of Moral Theology, Weston College, 
Massachusetts, and a well-known writer. He has been awarded the 1956 
Cardinal Speliman Award for outstanding achievement in the field of 
Sacred Theology. 
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sibility in this matter. I think it is clear that the task of preparing 
priests for the sacred ministry must include preparation for meeting 
a practical, pastoral problem as widespread and devastating as the 
alcohol problem. . . . In the pastoral theology course every semin- 
arian at some time during his four years of theology, and preferably 
towards the end, should be given practical instruction in how to 
deal with excessive drinkers, potential alcoholics, alcoholics and the 
families of alcoholics. They should be introduced to A.A., its 
members and its techniques, and taught how essential it is nowadays 
to co-operate with A.A. in order to ensure the arrest of alcoholism 
in great numbers of alcoholics. . . . Alcohol problems are so exten- 
sive and so pervasive in the lives of the Catholic faithful and clergy 
that the seminary has an educational responsibility to meet these 
problems.’ 

During my American visits | never came across any priest who 
had not a working knowledge of A.A., both of its capabilities and 
of its limitations. The local A.A. group was often connected with the 
parish and, though usually at least as much Protestant as Catholic 
in membership, was very often given the use of the Catholic Hall 
for its meetings, nearly always at a nominal rent. Priests seemed to 
be frequent visitors at meetings and were welcomed by all for their 
experience, advice and encouragement. It is good to write that the 
same interest is being manifested in our Irish seminaries. A.A. has 
been invited to send, and has sent, speakers to the senior classes 
of the seminarians at Maynooth College and St. Peter’s, Wexford, 
in the last two years. The students displayed a great interest and 
asked many pertinent and realistic questions. I had the pleasure of 
meeting one of them subsequently in a Texas city, where a know- 
ledge of the alcoholic problem was certainly no hindrance to him. 

Yale University holds a Summer Course on Alcohol Studies, to 
which the Church sends some priest students. Here they have an 
opportunity of learning about the technical scientific sides of 
alcoholism, as well as meeting many A.A. members, going to sample 
A.A. meetings and learning about its methods. Social workers, 
laymen, doctors, teachers and Protestant clergy also attend these 
courses, and there is ample opportunity for discussion and inter- 
change of views. One of the priests who has attended the course 
has written of it: “A.A. has done what no scientist has been able 
to do, and that is to bring the alcoholic to a state of maintained 
and happy sobriety. . . . The most severe criticism (and that from 
priests) I have heard of the course is that it plays down the spiritual 
4. Bulletin of the National Catholic Education Association, August 1953. 
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part of the problem of alcoholism. Jt does no such thing. The pro- 
fessors at Yale admit what we all know, that it is a threefold sickness, 
psychological, physiological and spiritual. They feel they know 
much about the mental part of the problem; very little about the 
thysical drive that is found in the alcoholic; and when they get to 
the spiritual part of the problem, like the intelligent scientists they 
ate, they know enough to leave it alone. Instead, they bring in two 
moral theologians—one a Lutheran, the other a Catholic. Father 
ford,> who is one of the leading Moral theologians in the United 
States, gives a most interesting lecture on ‘The Moral Theology of 
Beverage Alcohol.’ For scientists to leave the spiritual aspect to 
the theologians is commendable, and not condemnable, in my 
book.” 

An organisation known as The National Clergy Conference on 
Alcoholism (N.C.C.A.), is composed of Catholic clergy and meets 
amually to discuss alcohol problems. Its stated aims are: 1. 
Rehabilitation of priest alcoholics, using the helps offered by A.A., 
coupled with the sacraments of the Church. 2. Prevention of 
alcoholism among priests through the dissemination of information 
and through an educational programme, especially in seminaries. 
},Co-operation with the Most Reverend Ordinaries and Religious 
superiors by placing at their disposal the knowledge and experience 
of the N.C.C.A. 

The conferences of the N.C.C.A. are specifically for priests and, 
since 1953, have been held in different parts of the country. They 
have so far, and at the invitation of the Archbishops concerned, 
ben held in Indiana, Brooklyn, N.Y., Boston, Kansas City and 
Philadelphia. The 1957 meeting will be held at Cincinnatti and that 
in 1958 at Detroit; in 1957 at the invitation of the Archbishop of 
Cincinnatti, and in 1958 at the invitation of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Detroit. They last for three days, are opened by the host 
Archbishop or his deputy and close with a Holy Hour of Reparation. 
Quite frequently, different bishops take the chair at the various 
sssions, which are devoted to a number of practical aspects. 

It is at present conceded that some four or five out of every 
hundred persons who take alcoholic drink develop the illness of 
ioholism, irrespective of social position, profession or income. 
lis my firm opinion, gained from ten years experience in a number 
of different countries, that the percentage of alcoholics among 
priests is below the general figure and is small. And so it would be 
5. Father Ford is also author of the recently published book Man Takes a 

Drink (Burns and Oates, 6/-). 
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unwise to exaggerate it or give it too much prominence in this 
article. But I feel it would also be unwise to ignore or turn a blind 
eye to the problem of the alcoholic priest. Comparatively rare 
though he may be, nevertheless he requires and is due proper 
treatment and rehabilitation opportunity just as much as his far 
more numerous lay fellow-sufferers. In most American dioceses 
it seemed to me that the old fashioned methods have been largely 
abandoned and that alcoholic priests now are sent for treatment to 
rest houses, hospitals and homes. Twenty-six of these are listed by 
the N.C.C.A., and at nineteen of them the A.A. programme is 
either available or is suggested to the patients. Eleven of these 
homes are exclusively for priests. Five are supported by the arch- 
diocese or diocese. These usually make no charge for their own 


diocesan priests, but a freewill offering is accepted. Those owned . 


privately charge from 75 to 125 dollars a week. The majority afford 
facilities for celebrating Mass. Although the number of homes may 
seem large, most of them have very limited accommodation, for 
five or six perhaps, and at over half of them lay patients are accepted 
as well. 

The custodian of one of these diocesan homes has said: ‘“‘We feel 
A.A. has been a tremendous asset to our rehabilitation work 
because of the positive approach it makes to this most difficult 
problem. The alcoholic needs to be taught or to adopt a positive 
programme of ;ehabilitation, a programme that will help him correct 
his physical, mental and spiritual problem.’’ And Sister Ignatia, of 
whom I will be writing more later, says: ‘“Whether the patient be 
priest or layman, the sooner he is able to return to his work or 
profession, even if only to a limited degree, the sooner does he 
grasp the programme and achieve recovery. It is not wise that he 
be given opportunity to brood too long over Yesterday and 
Tomorrow.” Sister Ignatia should know, for she has been working 
for alcoholics for twenty years. 

Numerous retreats are given for members of A.A. up and down 
the States, and these are attended by almost as many 
Protestants as Catholics. Many conversions have taken place. 
One archbishop has so much confidence in A.A. that he has 
appointed one of his priests full time to work with A.A. by giving 
them retreats. The State of Ohio has an A.A. population of over 
8,000 and very frequently there is an A.A. retreat, well attended. 

The most impressive event I witnessed during my stay in Cleve- 
land last year was a Memorial Mass for dead A.A. members of 
that city held on Remembrance Day last May. The cathedral was - 
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taken over by and filled with members and their relations for this 
Mass, specially arranged and celebrated by the bishop, who also 
preached. Not all who were there were Catholics. A look round 
the congregation gave me food for thought. There were eight 
hundred people, over half of them receiving Holy Communion, 
nearly all of them at one time or another written off by the world 
at large as hopeless and unhelpable drunks, and yet there they were, 
well and recovered, gathered together to do their duty by their dead 
through their prayers, and by their living fellowmembers through 
this example of unity, perseverance and gratitude to God. 

I visited three wards established exclusively for alcoholics by the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine, situated at Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, and at Akron and Cleveland, Ohio. They were all con- 
ducted on much the same pattern. The Akron ward was the first to 
be started, the Cleveland ward is the largest and the Johnstown ward 
was started two years ago. Sister Ignatia, who was responsible for 
starting the Akron ward, was four or five years ago transferred to 
Cieveland Charity Hospital to give her more scope and space. 
There she is the guiding star and inspiration of a ward separated 
from the rest of the hospital, which has accommodation for twelve 
men and five women patients at one time. Her charity and her 
indomitable spirit and energy are the main reasons for the startling 
success achieved there. Alcoholics all over America owe her far 
more than they can ever hope to repay. A small, slight woman, she 
has the heart and the courage of a lion. 

Rosary Hall is the name given to her ward in Cleveland. It 
consists of three ward-rooms, a dining hall, separate lounges for 
men and women, a kitchen where coffee, sandwiches and other 
light refreshments are available all day and for most of the night, 
and a small chapel in which the Rosary is recited every afternoon 
by the patients. The length of stay is normally five days, but in 
exceptional circumstances it may be prolonged to seven. No patient 
is admitted more than once. After the first two days, and when the 
patient is on his feet again, he is expected to take his share of the 
chores, keeping the ashtrays cleared, looking after the supply of 
coffee, helping to nurse the latest admissions and the like. The 
senior patient is made “‘Mayor”’ of the ward for his last day, and 
his responsibility is to allot tasks to the other patients and see that 
they are carried out, and of course to take his own share. Sister 
Ignatia gives a spiritual “pep” talk every morning after breakfast, 
and thereafter A.A. members from the hundred or so city groups 
come and go throughout the day until late at night to talk to the 
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patients and hammer home, through their own stories, the message 
of hope and recovery. Each evening, an A.A. member stages an 
A.A. meeting for the patients, who are for the time of their stay 
cut off from any outside influences that might distract their atten. 
tion from their recovery. T.V., Radio, newspapers, letters and visits 
from their families are all banned. On the day of discharge, Sister 
will usually have a talk with the family. Patients are sponsored into 
the ward by A.A. members and when they leave their sponsor is 
there to take them home again. Over a thousand alcoholics pass 
through the ward every year. The charge for the treatment is eighty 
dollars, but practically all this amount is covered through “Blue 
Cross” insurance. Sister Ignatia gives a Sacred Heart badge of the 
Apostleship of Prayer to each patient on his discharge, the under- 
standing being that it is returned to her by the patient if he or she 
reverts to drink again. In this regard, I overheard her asking one 
ex-patient who had returned to visit her, if he was still carrying his 
badge upon him. He confessed that it was lying in a drawer at his 
home. “*You know,” she told him gently, “‘It isn’t the drawer that 
needs that badge!” 

It is my dearest hope, that one day soon some Order will be 
inspired to start a similar apostleship of service for the alcoholic 
in this country of ours. Sister Ignatia has told me she would 
willingly help to train nuns for this work if they came out to her 
ward in Cleveland. She could certainly not fail to inspire them 
with some of the overflowing love she has for the alcoholic who is 
trying to recover his body and his soul. 

Father Edward Dowling, S.J. of St. Louis Missouri, is another 
priest who is known and beloved by alcoholics throughout the 
States for his work on their behalf and who, through his advice 
and encouragement in the earliest days of A.A., played an impor- 
tant part in the development of the Fellowship. He is always in 
great demand as a speaker at meetings and in spite of serious and 
constant illness gives freely still of his energy. His work is not 
confined to alcoholics alone, for he is equally well known for his 
success in mending broken marriages. He was a visitor to Ireland 
a few years back. 

I want to quote again from a letter received by me from the 
Chancellor of a very large American Archdiocese in 1949. I do so 
because there is still in this country quite an amount of “‘unknow- 
ingness” about A.A. and its recovery programme. I had written 
to him to ask what the attitude of the Church in his archdiocese 
was towards A.A., because I felt that, armed with that knowledge, 
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we might be able to approach the clergy of this country for their 
help and support. (A.A. had not been long established in Dublin 
at the time.) This was his reply: 


With the knowledge of my Superior, the Archbishop, I have 
manifested a very deep interest in the Alcoholics Anonymous 
movement in our city. From my observation and study, I am 
convinced that the movement is the most sound and most 
successful approach that has ever been made in our country 
to the problem of the alcoholic. In my city, I am under the 
impression that about one half of its members were at one time 
Catholics and that the Irish predominate among the Catholics. 
The Twelve Steps of Recovery appeal to me as being entirely 
in harmony with the Catholic faith and morals, as being 
clearly stated religious and moral principles in language which 
is simple and easily understood. Honesty to one’s self, humility, 
contrition, purpose of amendment, unburdening one’s soul 
and accusing one’s self of failing to another person, placing 
one’s hope and confidence in God, making restitution, relying 
on prayer and meditation, and spiritual reading seem to me 
to be sound and solid principles necessary for rehabilitation. 
The apostolic step to carry this message to alcoholics and to 
help others to rehabilitate themselves is also in conformity 
with the Christian teaching and seems to be psychologically of 
utmost importance. Cases have come to my notice of priests 
who were victims of alcoholism being re-instated through 
A.A. A large number of lukewarm and indifferent Catholics 
have returned to an active practice of their faith; and strange 
as it may seem, several instances are known of non-Catholics 
who have been brought to the Catholic faith through the A.A. 
movement. The Chancery has been very solicitous to avoid 
giving the impression that the archdiocese was trying to take 
over the A.A. movement, trying to dominate the movement or 
trying to interfere in either the organisation or activities of the 
groups in this city. Possibly to some individuals there may be 
a danger of making the A.A. movement a substitute for 
Catholicism, and if that were so we would regret it. But it is 
my impression that the tendency has rather been that many 
Catholics have returned to the practice of their faith, and 
there is a minor trend of honest and sincere non-Catholics 
being brought into the Catholic faith by this movement... . 
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The Chancellor wrote of “the apostolic step to carry this message 
to alcoholics ard to help others to rehabilitate themselves.” In 
Philadelphia, I noticed one day a poster issued by the Salvation 
Army in an appeal for funds. The picture showed a young boy 
carrying on his shoulders a disabled boy only slightly smaller than 
himself. The caption read: “‘He’s not heavy—he’s my brother.” 

That seems to me the secret of A.A. success. The recovered 
alcoholic doing his best to help the alcoholic who wants to recover, 
knowing that even if his effort is apparently lost on the other, he 
himself is acquiring strength and purpose through his effort. Loving 
his neighbour as himself through serving his neighbour, achieving 
a positive and active approach to his own alcoholic problem. A 
mature aim of helping others that can never be fully achieved or 
reached, so leaving the incentive to progress in his own rehabilitation 
alive and ardent even after years of sobriety. 

In this spirit, and with this aim, the Irish groups of A.A. offer 
their service to any parish, diocese or seminary that may wish to 
avail of it. 

I. G.S. 
The Country Shop, 
23 Saint Stephen's Green, 
Dublin 


Made for Love 


Our hearts are made for love. We have an immense need to love. 
The richer a nature is, the more capable it is of great things, the 
more need it has of love. If we do not love God with a great love, 
inevitably we shall come to love creatures. 


DOM MARMION: The Spiritual Teaching of Dom Marmion 
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The Guardian of the Word— 
The Church 


MICHAEL LEAHY 


the Constitution Dei Filius of the Vatican Council we read 
that “the Church holds [the books of the Bible] as sacred and 
canonical, not because, having been composed by human 
industry, they afterwards received the approval of her authority, 
nor because they contain revelation without error, but because 
having been written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost they 
have God for their authar and as such were given to the Church 
herself.” The italicised words imply that the Church is the lawful 
custodian of the written word of God, and that means that she is 
the exclusive defender and authentic interpreter of the Bible. 


The Church, the Exclusive Possessor of the Bible 


This was the ancient belief of the early Church and of the Fathers. 
Even before Christ came on earth, the Israelites possessed a collec- 
tion of writings which they held to be sacred, and had read in their 
synagogue during divine worship. These Christ accepted as the 
word of God. This is clear from His own words. When, for example, 
He was tempted in the wilderness, He refused to obey the tempter, 
saying: ““Begone, Satan! For it is written: ‘The Lord, thy God, 
shalt thou adore and Him only shalt thou serve’.”? On another 
occasion when vindicating His divine mission, He appealed to the 
authority of the sacred books—‘‘Search the Scriptures . . .”? The 
apostles, too, gave their sanction to the authority and the nor- 
mative value of the Sacred Writings. In their teaching they invoked 
the testimony of the Scriptures which they regarded as “‘the word 
of God.” St. Paul reminds Timothy that the Holy Scriptures he 
had known from early infancy were able to make him wise unto 
salvation by the faith which is in Jesus Christ, and in the following 
verse he speaks of “‘Scripture, inspired of God.’® 

These writings of the ‘Old Israel’’ were received through Christ 
and His Apostles, by the Church, the ‘‘New Israel,”’ and to them the 
Church added, as being equally the word of God, the twenty-seven 


1. Sec. 3, cap. 2, De revelatione, Enchiridion Biblicum, 62. 
2, Mt. 4:10. 

3. John 5:39. 

4, Mark 7:13; Rom. 3:2. 

5, 2 Tim. 3:15, 16. 
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books of the New Dispensation. The whole forms a “sacred 
library,” known to us as the Bible. That the Bible was committed 
to the Church’s keeping is an attitude consistently maintained jn 
the works of the early Fathers. To quote but one, Irenaeus: “The 
proofs being so great, we ought no more to look elsewhere for the 
truth which it is easy to get from the Church, the Apostles having 
therein deposited as in a rich storehouse whatever belongs to the 
truth .. . we ought . . . with all diligence to love what belongs to 
the Church and to lay hold of the tradition of truth. What then? 
Even though a dispute on some small question were to arise, would 
it not be the proper thing to have recourse to the ancient Churches, 
in which the Apostles lived, and from them to take concerning the 
present question what is certain and clear? And even if no Scrip- 
tures had been left us by the Apostles themselves, should we not 
follow the order of tradition which they delivered to those whom 
they set in charge of the Churches ?’6 

At this point the question will suggest itself: What precisely is 
Scripture? The usual reply that it is the books in our Catholic 
printed bibles will not satisfy everybody, for some of these which 
Catholics regard as parts of Scripture are held to be apocryphal by 
Protestants. We might say that Scripture is the Church’s approved 
catalogue of inspired books, or the Canon as it is called in the 
text-books. In order that a book may be reckoned a part of Scrip- 
ture it must be inspired and acknowledged as such by the Church, 
i.e. it must be canonized. Two things are, therefore, necessary, viz. 
inspiration and canonization. Inspiration is independent of canon- 
ization, but, on the contrary, a book cannot be declared canonical 
without being inspired. Incidentally, this declaration by the eccle- 
siastical magisterium adds nothing to the internal value of the 
book, since inspiration is the very condition of canonicity, but it 
changes our attitude towards the book, and makes us certain with 
the certitude of faith that it is of divine origin. Thus the Vatican 
Council teaches that the Church holds the books of the Bible “as 
sacred and canonical . . . because having been written under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost they have God for their author.” 

There are more books in the Bible accepted by Catholics than 
in that of Protestants. The latter reject, as not being of divine 
inspiration and part of the Canon, those portions of the Old 
Testament which Catholics refer to as deutero-canonical, viz. the 
books of Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, the two 


6. Adv. Haer., 3, 4, 1. 
7. loc. cit. 
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books of the Maccabees, and some portions of Daniel (viz. the 
Story of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, the Canticle of the Three 
Youths) and of Esther (viz. 10:4—16:24 in the Vulgate). These are 
called deutero-canonical, because at one period some of the Fathers 
entertained doubts about their canonicity, and not because they do 
not possess the same normative value as the proto-canonical ones, 
which are those regarding whose authority there was never any 
doubt or hesitation. Since the Protestants reject the deutero- 
canonical books of the Old Testament as not belonging to Sacred 
Scripture, it is necessary to ask ourselves (1) how can we know with 
absolute certainty that a certain book in particular is inspired by 
the Holy Ghost? and (2) how can we discover what inspired books 
belong to the true and proper Canon of Scripture? These two 
questions are most intimately connected. 

The first question presents comparatively little difficulty. Inspira- 
tion is a fact of supernatural origin. St. Justin says of the writers of 
Scripture that they spoke by the Divine Spirit--they were filled 
with the Holy Ghost.’ Inspiration is a divine supernatural action, 
which cannot be known to us unless God reveals it. Since this 
revelation must be believed by all men at all times, it could not 
have been communicated in any other way than through Christ 
and the Apostles, nor conserved and explained except through the 
divine tradition of His society, the Church, and her teaching office. 
The doctrine of the early Fathers clearly shows that they recognised 
divine ecclesiastical tradition as the only, objective, infallible and 
universal criterion for inspired books. St. Augustine sums up in 
one sentence the mind of all the Fathers: ‘‘For myself I would not 
believe the Gospel, unless the authority of the Catholic Church 
moved me thereto.’’? 


The Canon of Scripture 


We come now to the second question: What books comprise the 
Canon of Scripture? Since neither Christ nor the Apostles have 
left us an explicit list of the component parts of Scripture, there 
remains only the testimony of God Himself. This divine testimony 
is to be found in tradition coming, in some way, from Christ and 
the Apostles, faithfully preserved in the Church, carefully handed 
down and, when occasion demanded, infallibly defined. As a matter 
of history, the Church has informed us that all the books, both 


8. Cf. Dial. Tryph., 3-7. 
9. Contra Manich., 5, 6. 
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proto-canonical and deutero-canonical of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, are canonical, making—in the course of time—a complete 
inventory of them and eliminating the apocryphal writings. It is 
important to remember that the Church was there before the New 
Testament. The definition of the complete canon was a gradual 
process. There was a time when some books had not been formally 
declared canonical by the Church, although from the beginning 
she used indiscriminately all the books as equally the word of God 
and the source of doctrine. R. J. Foster writes: ‘“‘The truth made 
known by Our Lord and His Apostles was received by the Church, 
was generally known in the second century, was made clearer by the 
Opinions and controversies of the third and fourth, and when occasion 
demanded, was made explicit and final by definition. A later age 
holds more explicitely and, in this sense, more fully, what an earlier 
age accepted implicitly, but it does not possess a different doctrine 
or a new revelation.”’!° 

The Fathers recognised the authority of the Church in determin- 
ing and establishing the Canon of Scripture. ‘‘Let us omit,”’ writes 
St. Augustine, “‘the fables of those scriptures which are called 
apocryphal, since their obscure origin was unknown to the Fathers, 
from whom the authority of the true Scriptures has come down to 
us by a most certain and well ascertained succession.”!! And St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem says: ‘‘Carefully learn from the Church which 
are the books of the Old Testament, which of the New.”!” For 
many the last doubts about the extent of the Canon were removed 
by the ecclesiastical decisions of the African Councils of the fourth 
century, which fixed the Canon as it is today. When, therefore, the 
Council of Trent formally and authoritatively defined the Canon, 
which includes all the deutero-canonical books and passages, it 
did not put forward something new, but simply affirmed clearly 
the faith of the Church founded on the doctrine of the Fathers 
and on prior decisions. The relevant words of Trent are: “‘If anyone 
does not receive, as sacred and canonical, the said books entire 
with all their parts, and as they have been used to be read in the 
Catholic Church and as they are contained in the Old Latin Vulgate 
edition . . . let him be anathema.” 

The decision of the Church brings to the Catholic the fullest 
conviction as to what he ought to believe to be canonical Scripture. 


10. A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. Nelson, p. 21. 
11. De Civ. Dei, 15, 23, 4. 

12. Catech., 4, 35. 

13. Decree Sacrosancta (8 April 1546). 
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The Protestant, on the other hand, who rejects oral tradition and 
the divine authority of a living Church, has deprived himself of 
the only valid criterion, viz. the Church infallibly interpreting the 
voice of tradition, which will determine what is and what is not 
Scripture. There are Protestants who contend that the full per- 
suasion of the divine authority of Scripture must proceed from the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost in the heart of the Christian and not 
from the testimony of any Church whatever'*. But this cannot be 
a true criterion of canonicity, because it is an argument only to 
him that feels it and proves nothing to another person. For others 
thecriterion of canonicity consists in the practical utility to bederived 
from each book. Others again judge of the canonical character of a 
book by the sublimity and purity of its doctrinal and moral teaching. 
In general it can be said that Protestants do not follow any uniform 
rule in pronouncing on the Canon of Scripture, they do not exhibit 
greater unanimity or uniformity of belief on this matter than on 
several others. The reformers, by rejecting the Church’s teaching 
authority left the Bible isolated, and thus the burden of attempting 
to decide is thrown on the private judgment of individuals, who 
having detached themselves from the anchor of the Church’s 
authority are “‘carried about with every wind of doctrine.”}® 

In recent times, however, some few Protestants have sensed the 
danger. These would place the emphasis more on Church and 
Bible as over against Church or Bible. Th. Zahn, the renowned 
Protestant theologian at the end of the last century had appealed 
to divine ecclesiastical tradition to support the authority of the 
Bible. W. Robinson, a non-Catholic, writing in a recent number of 
the EXPOSITORY TIMES says: “‘we must remember that itis the Church 
which brings the New Testament to us, and which gives it the 
position of canonical Scripture.”!® It is worth observing here that 
Protestants are inconsistent in receiving the entire of our New 
Testament, and rejecting the deutero-canonical portions of the Old; 
they understand Holy Scripture to be ‘‘these canonical books of 
the Old and New Testament, of whose authority there was never 
any doubt in the Church.’’!” Now, it is certain that there were some 
doubts in the early ages of the Church about parts of the New 
Testament (e.g. the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse), and 
doubts as widespread as those regarding the deutero-canonical 


14. Cf. Westminster Confessions, 1, 4, 5. 

15. Eph. 4:14. 

16. THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 63 (1950), p. 78. 
17, 6th article of the Anglican Church. 
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portions of the Old. Are they not, then, inconsistent in admitting 
one class and rejecting the other? 


The Church, the Defender of the Bible 


The Church has even been careful for the purity of the biblical 
text, and also for providing correct copies of the Bible. Almost 
from the beginning the Greek version, known as the Septuagint, 
became the Bible of the Church. The quotations in the New Testa- 
ment are taken mostly from it, and not from the original Hebrev, 
The Gentiles and the Jews of the Diaspora became acquainted 
with the Old Testament by means of this version. It remained 
unchallenged until the beginning of the second century of our era. 
The Hexapla of Origen was an attempt to establish a true text, and 
to correct the mistakes that had crept into the many Greek copies 
circulating in the third century. This and other efforts (e.g. the 
recensions of Hesychius and Lucian) at critical scholarship show 
that the desire for a pure text was alive in the Church. By the middle 
of the third century some Latin versions from the Greek were in 
circulation to meet the needs of the Latin-speaking communities, 
but they had many defects. Pope Damasus, therefore, commis- 
sioned St. Jerome to revise the existing Latin Versions. The result 
was the Vulgate, which has not yet been superseded. Because of 
the mistakes of copyists in the course of the centuries, the Tridentine 
Fathers decreed that a corrected version be prepared. Some un- 
successful attempts were made before the Clementine version— 
called after Clement VIII, who approved it—was completed. This, 
while it substantially represents St. Jerome’s text, is yet regarded 
as inadequate, and, so, Pope St. Pius X in 1907 requested the 
Benedictine Congregations to undertake the work of determining 
with all possible exactitude the text of St. Jerome. This work is 
now well advanced. 

The question is often asked what precisely did the Fathers of 
the Council of Trent mean when they declared the Vulgate ‘‘authen- 
tic,” thereby conferring on it exceptional authority? The relevant 
words of Trent are: ‘“‘The same Sacred and Holy Synod, considering 
that it would be of no small advantage to the Church of God ifit 
were clearly made known which of all the Latin editions of the 
Sacred Books in circulation is to be held as authentic, hereby 
declares and enacts that the same well-known Old Latin Vulgate 
edition, which has been approved by the long use of so many 
centuries in the Church, is to be held as authentic in public readings, 


ting 
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disputations, preaching and expositions, and that no one shall dare 
or presume to reject it under any pretense whatever.”'* It is clear 
that the Fathers of the Council understood ‘‘authentic” primarily 
in a juridical sense, i.e., that of all the Latin versions the Vulgate 
deserves credence, is an unquestionable authority, in matters of 
faith and morals, and its testimony cannot be challenged. The 
decree does not cover the question of the fidelity of the Vulgate to 
the originals in every detail. Neither does it—not even tacitly—reject 
the original texts, for they are not included, because they obviously 
needed no declaration of authenticity, being of their very nature 
authentic. This interpretation of the Tridentine decree is confirmed 
by the Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu of Pope Pius XII, who 
writes: ‘Hence, this special authority, or, as they say, authenticity 
of the Vulgate was not affirmed by the Council particularly for 
critical reasons, but rather because of its legitimate use in the 
churches throughout so many centuries; by which use indeed the 
same is shown, in the sense in which the Church has understood 
and understands it, to be free from any error whatsoever in matters 
of faith and morals; so that, as the Church herself testifies and 
affirms, it may be quoted safely and without fear of error in dis- 
putations, in lectures and in preaching; and so its authenticity is 
not specified primarily as critical, but rather as juridical.” 

Another proof that the Church vindicates to herself the right to 
defend the Bible is the issuing of biblical encyclicals by the various 
Popes, condemning errors and giving directives. These are especially 
Providentissimus Deus of Leo XIII, Spiritus Paraclitus of Benedict 
XV and Divino Afflante Spiritu of Pius XII. The former pointed out 
the correct method by which Catholics may meet the objections of 
the “higher critics.” Benedict XV warns that we have to oppose 
and contend against rationalists who ‘‘set down the Scripture 
narratives as stupid fables and lying stories.’’ Pope Pius XII appeals 
for a renewal of interest in the science of textual criticism. Pope 
Leo XIII in 1902 set up the Pontifical Biblical Commission, whose 
duty it is to safeguard the inspired Books against the vagaries of 
the moment’s fashionable folly, and to promote and direct the 
study of the Bible. The Congregation of the Holy Office has, from 
time to time, placed biblical works on the Index of forbidden books, 
thereby showing the Church’s solicitude to defend the Bible against 
the violation of the dogma of inspiration or inerrancy. The Code of 
Canon Law will allow translations into the vernacular only with 
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the approval of the ecclesiastical authority, and with notes drawn 
chiefly from the Fathers of the Church and from competent Catholic 
writers.® It forbids the use of non-Catholic editions, except to 
students of Theology or Sacred Scripture, who may use an edition 
which is faithful and complete, and without preliminary matter, 
notes or appendices attacking the Catholic religion.?° 


The Church, the Authentic Interpreter of the Bible 


The Bible does not interpret itself. When Philip asked the eunuch 
of Queen Candace whether he understood the Prophet Isaias 
which he was reading, that modest man replied: ‘‘And how can |, 
unless some man show me.””! The question often asked since the 
days of the early Reformers is, who? Catholics assert the pre. 
eminence of the Church in the interpretation of Scripture. 

In the decree Jnsuper of the Council of Trent we read: “The 
Council declares that no one, relying on his own skill and distorting 
the sense of Scripture to suit himself, in matters of faith and moral 
belonging to the building of Christian doctrine, shall presume to 
interpret Sacred Scripture contrary to the sense which Holy Mother 
Church—to whom it belongs to judge of the true sense and inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture—has held and continues to hold; nor 
shall any one dare to interpret Sacred Scripture contrary to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers, even if interpretations of this 
kind are never published.” This ruling concerning the interpratation 
of the Bible was repeated by the Vatican Council. God wills men 
to understand that He has delivered the Bible to the Church s0 
that in using it they must follow the Church as their most certait 
guide and teacher. 

That it is the Church’s right to establish the meaning of the 
Scriptures in questions of dogmatic importance is clearly the mind 
of the early Fathers, to whom the idea of private judgment in this 
matter suggests itself only to be condemned.” Origen, for example. 
writes: ‘“‘Whenever they [heretics] put forward the canonical 
Scriptures, in which every Christian consents and believes, they 
seem to say, ‘The word of truth is in the house’; but we ought not 
to believe them, or to depart from the primal and ecclesiastical 
tradition, or to believe otherwise than as it has been handed dow: 


19. Canon 1391. 

20. Canons 1399, 10; 1400. 

21. Acts 8:27-31. 

22, Cf. Newman, Vig Media, 1, 6, 
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by the succession of the Church of God.’’? And St. Vincent of 
Lerins says that “‘because on account of its depth all do not take 
the Scripture according to one and the same sense, but this man 
and that man interpret it severally in their own fashion . . . it is 
exceedingly necessary . . . that the line of prophetic and apostolic 
interpretation should be guided by the rule of Ecclesiastic and 
Catholic sense.’’4 

We gather from the Decree of Trent that the Church, the supreme 
interpreter of the Bible, places the following restrictions on all 
private interpreters: 


1. They must conform to tradition and must not propose as the 
sense of a passage a meaning which would conflict with the 
Church’s declaration of the meaning of that passage. 

2. They must reject all expositions of Scripture which are incom- 
patible with any of the Church’s doctrines. 

3, Their interpretation must not go against the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers, who constitute a supreme authority 
when they interpret a passage in one and the same sense as 
pertaining to doctrine of faith and morals. 


Although the authority of the Church is final, this does not mean 
that her interpretation meets the Catholic exegetic at every turn. 
Our present Holy Father writes in Divino Afflante Spiritu: ‘‘The 
tules and laws laid down by the Church are concerned with the 
doctrine of faith and morals; and amongst the many matters set 
forth in the legal, historical, sapiential and prophetical books of 


the Bible there are only a few whose sense has been declared by the 


authority of the Church, and there are equally few concerning 
which the opinion of the Fathers is unanimous.” So, the apparent 
handcuffing of the research scholar is not as harsh as it sounds to 
non-Catholic ears. In point of fact, the texts whose meaning is 
positively defined by the Church are only about a dozen (e.g. Trent 
explains John 3:5 to mean Baptism; John 20:22f, Penance; James 
5:14 ff, Extreme Unction). There are, of course, other passages 
which may be said to be negatively defined, when the Church con- 
demns certain interpretations put forward by commentators. 

The Pope goes on: ‘There remain many matters, and important 
Matters, in the exposition and explanation of which the sagacity 
and ingenuity of Catholic interpreters can and ought to be fully 


23. In Matt., 46. 
24. Commonitorium, 2. 
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exercised, so that each in the measure of his powers may con- 
tribute to the common good, to the ever greater advancement of 
sacred learning, and to the defense and honour of the Church.” 
It is clear then that the Church has left open a wide field of research. 
Even in these cases where the sense is officially fixed, there remains 
for the exegete the task of defending it on grounds of evidence, 
which cannot be done without investigation. 

It is of great interest to observe that the position taken up by 
the early Reformers, who rejected the Catholic principle of authority 
and substituted the principle of private judgment in its stead, is 
being abandoned today in some Protestant circles. W. Robinson 
writes: “If we are to use the New Testament aright, it can only be 
by setting it within a /iving institution allowing for development 
of thought and the spirit of inquiry. But this will mean the banish- 
ment of strictly private interpretation; it will mean that no inter- 
pretation of Scripture is authoritative unless supported by the 
considered, qualified and sanctified scholarship of the Church 
catholic. The great doctors and teachers of the Church in all ages 
must be appealed to. This means that what the Church seeks in 
the Scriptures is not a final and absolute interpretation, but an 
authoritative one.’**> When enlightened Protestants have broken so 
clearly the encrusted prejudices of history, there is hope that they 
will yet shake off the few links that still remain. 

These Protestants do not, of course, belong to the modern liberal 
group. Members of this latter group follow the rationalistic mode of 
interpretation. They deny altogether the existence of inspiration as 
Catholics understand it, as being repugnant to reason, irreconcil- 
able with the freedom of the writers of the books of the Bible and 
the quality of their works, and as admitting of no imaginable proof. 
They explain inspiration as a sort of religious enthusiasm and, so, 
they do not regard the Bible as “a rule of faith,”’ but simply as a 
witness of a primitive age of Christianity. For them, therefore, the 
Bible is a human book, not essentially different from the other 
religious books of the period, and, being a human book, its meaning 
must be determined according to the rules of philology and history 


alone. 
Conclusion 


We cannot finally take leave of the reader without again drawing 
his special attention to the fact that it is only in the Catholic Church 
that the Bible has been always and uniformly treated with the 


25. loc. cit., p. 78. 
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dignity worthy of a work which has God for its author. There only 
has no opinion been tolerated contrary to the revealed truths of 
inspiration and the scriptural Canon. There, too, do we find the 
utmost solicitude for the purity of the text. There only has criticism 
been kept within proper limits, and the interpretation guarded 
against the extravagances which the principle of private judgment, 
applied to the exposition of Scripture, has produced. On the other 
hand, the Church, while guarding against errors, has invited human 
learning to avail itself eagerly of recent discoveries and the progress 
of the biblical sciences, for the purposes of establishing a critically 
correct text and of illustrating the sacred word. 

The Bible, we might say, is at home in the Church and receives 
the treatment accorded to a member of the household.”6 


MICHAEL LEAHY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


26. The following is a short reading list on the subject: 

A Companion to Scripture Studies, vol. I, by J. E. Steinmuller. Joseph F. 
Wagner and B. Herder, 1941. (In an appendix will be found an excellent 
English translation of Spiritus Paraclitus.) 

La Prophétie, par P. Synave, O.P., et P. Benoit, O.P. Desclée et Cie, 1947. 
Guide to the Bible, (2 vols) by A. Robert and A.Tricot. Translated from the 
French by E. P. Arbez, S.S. and M. R. P. McGuire. Desclée and Co., 1951. 
and 1956 Unless Some Man Show Me, by A. Jones. Sheed and Ward, 1951. 
“The Place of the Bible in the Church,” by W. Leonard and B. Orchard. 
In A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. Nelson, 1952, pp. 1-12. 

The decrees Sacrosancta and Insuper of the Council of Trent are given in 
Enchiridion Biblicum (42-49), as are also the Encyclicals Providentissimus 
Deus (66-119) and Spiritus Paraclitus (457-508). The Encyclical Divino 
Afflante Spiritu is to be found in AAS 35 (1943), and there is a translation 
by the English C.T.S. 


The Scales of Love 


A trifle borne with four ounces of love is worth more than 
martyrdom borne with only one ounce. 


—SAINT FRANCIS pe SALES. 
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The Layman 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 


NE of the most important developments of Catholic thought 
in modern times has been the rediscovery of the full signi- 
ficance of the layman’s dignity as a member of Christ’s 
Church. Not of course that this truth was ever lost sight of, but it 
was pushed into the background by a shifting of emphasis to the 


hierarchical organisation of the Church. This attitude was forced | 


on the Church by the necessity of defending herself against the 
all-out attack of the sixteenth-century heretics on the whole notion 
of priesthood and of ecclesiastical authority. 

Though we did not know it, the dark shadow of Martin Luther 
fell heavy across the pages of our catechism when we struggled 


with the definition of the true Church as “the congregation of all | 


the faithful who being baptized, etc., are governed by their lawful 
pastors under one visible head on earth.” This notion, perfectly 
correct as far as it went, but impoverished—to use Mgr. Journet’s 
phrase—pursued us right through our later studies in ecclesiology. 
In our zeal for the defence of the divine institution of the hierarchy— 
highly commendable of course and even necessary—we were apt to 
forget that the Peter whose keys we were so concerned to save from 
a pilfering Protestantism was the same apostle who had written to 
a lay community that they were ‘“‘a kingly priesthood”; or that 
St. John, who had recorded the divine command to feed the lambs 
and sheep had also written in the same terms of the Christian 
people. These texts, it is to be feared, were thought of as giving 
some colour to the objection that the hierarchy had usurped a 
power that had originally belonged to all the faithful rather than 
as statements which gave a profound insight into the inner life of 
the Church. They were to be explained away rather than sounded 
to their depths for the riches of supernatural truth that lay beneath 
them. 

The truth is, of course, that both concepts are correct and must 
be regarded as complementary rather than as giving grounds for 
any such contradiction as centuries of anti-Lutheran apologetics 
might have made Catholics fear. The Church is essentially and by 
divine institution a hierarchical society. But we do not detract in 
the least from this truth when we recall that the layman’s part in 
the Church is something much more vital than to be merely the 
passive subject of the sanctifying, teaching, and governing power 


of the hierarchy. The Church is not merely a well planned organisa- | 
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tion, she is also a living and life-giving organism made up of the 
Head, Christ, and the members, whether lay or priestly, who draw 
their life from that Head. It was Martin Luther who anathematised 
all who would distinguish the priest from the simple Christian; but 
it was Pius XII who said that the laity ‘must have an ever clearer 
consciousness not only of belonging to the Church but of being the 
Church.” 

Actually the consciousness of this truth is, as the Pope wishes, 
nowadays becoming ever clearer among the thinking laity of the 
Catholic world. It has produced a rapidly growing literature, with 
some at least of which the priest would do well to be familiar. 
Therefore we welcome from the Mercier Press a translation from 
French of a book from the hand of one of the recognised authorities 
on the subject of the Lay Apostolate.1 This book may not be the 
ideal one to provide a clear grasp of the broad principles of the 
theology of the lay apostolate. In addition, its value for us is 
necessarily lessened by the fact that it is written against the back- 
ground of the French scene, envisaging conditions very different 
from our own. Nevertheless it is a thought-provoking work, 
animated by a deep insight into the divine mission of the Church 
and into the problems that face the Church in carrying out that 
mission in the modern world. The book has a twofold object: 
first “‘to formulate the exact principles concerning the place and 
role of the laity in the Church’’; and secondly “‘once the principles 
are recognised . . . to advance their faithful application by the 
clergy as well as by the laity.” 

A few thoughts on each of these aspects of the Lay Apostolate 
may not be out of place. 


I 


When we come to examine the doctrinal foundation of the Lay 
Apostolate—the term is wider than ‘‘Catholic Action”—it is 
necessary first of all to emphasise that it has and has always had, 
a firm basis in the theology of the Church as it has at all times had 
a place in her life. It is not something new, arising out of the 
accidental difficulties with which the Church finds herself confronted 
in modern times. It is not, as Mgr. Philips points out, a call “‘to 
come to the aid of a floundering clergy, nor is it a frantic appeal 
for the layman to take up the yoke and free the clerical coach from 

1. The Role of the Laity in the Church. Mgr. Philips. Translation by Gilbert 
and Moudry. Cork: Mercier Press, Price 15/-. 
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the mire.” Again, as Cardinal Gracias emphasised at the first 
International Congress of the Lay Apostolate in Rome in 195], 
the eappeal to the layman “is not primarily to make up for the 
numerical insufficiency of the clergy; to add, as it were, lay 
curates to the clergy, nor to help with extra work caused by new 
organisations.” And more emphatically still the Lay Apostolate 
is not to be thought of as a modification of the divine constitution 
of the Church, a concession to modern democratic ideas. Pius XII 
had occasion to condemn such a notion in 1951: “It would be an 
error to see in Catholic Action—as has been recently stated— 
something essentially new, a change in the structure of the Church, 
a new apostolate of the laity that would be parallel to that of the 
priest and not subordinate to it. There has always been in the 
Church a collaboration of the laity in the hierarchic apostolate 
subordinate to the bishop and to those to whom the bishop has 
entrusted the responsibility of the care of souls.” 

The Lay Apostolate then is based on something essential to the 
Church. To understand what it is we must rid our minds for the 
moment of that “impoverished” idea of the Church merely as a 
social organisation entrusted with the means of salvation—sancti- 
fying, teaching, and governing. We must see in her the Mystical 
Body of Christ, composed of Head and members—the continuation 
and prolongation of Christ’s Life on earth. When we look on the 
Church in this light it becomes clear that while some members are 
more eminent (to use Pius XII’s word) by reason of their right to 
represent Christ in carrying out their priestly functions, there is, 
nevertheless, no line of demarcation within the Church as far as 
essential membership of the Body is concerned. There is no question 
then of a sacred hierarchy? and a profane laity. The distinction 
should be drawn rather between those within the Mystical Body 
and those outside it. Within, all are sacred. They have been con- 
secrated and incorporated in Christ’s Body by Baptism, and this 
consecration and incorporation have been further sealed by 
Confirmation. In consequence of this common membership of a 
Body there is an interaction between all the members whether 
hierarchical or lay—an interaction which resembles the mutual 
dependence of the members of a physical body. Moreover, since 
the members of the Mystical Body differ from those of a physical 
body in that they retain their individual personality and respot- 
sibility, there arises an obligation on all to work according to their 


2. Throughout this discussion the word “hierarchy” is used in its theological 
sense to include those grades of Order which are of divine institution. - 
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various functions for the welfare of the whole Body and every one 
of its members. This is that “tremendous mystery, upon which we 
can never meditate enough: that the salvation of many souls depends 

... upon the co-operation which pastors and faithful . . . must 
afford to our divine Saviour.” (Pius XII, Mystici Corporis.) The 
necessity for this co-operation, as the Pope points out, is not based 
on any deficiency in the Head of the Body, but rather “‘because He 
has so ordained it for the greater honour of His immaculate Bride” 
(ie. the Church). 

Now taking “apostolate” in its most fundamental sense of a 
mission, or task to which one is sent, it becomes obvious that every 
member of the Mystical Body by the very fact of his membership 
isentrusted with an apostolate suited to his state. For the hierarchy 
this apostolate consists in bringing, by the powers of Orders and 
Jurisdiction, the merits of Christ’s Passion and Death within reach 
of the faithful through the Mass, the sacraments, preaching and 
official prayer. For the laity, the apostolate consists also in bringing 
Christ to men, but primarily by bearing witness to His teaching in 
the world—in the particular environment in which their profession 
or state of life places them. To quote again Cardinal Gracias: 
“Anterior to, and more fundamental than, the official or institutional 
apostolate is the general personal apostolate to which everyone is 
called by the very fact that he is a Christian. . . . The Christian has 
received Baptism and Confirmation, which imply a personal mission 
to be an apostle ex spiritu, according to the inspirations of grace, 
his state of life and exterior circumstances. . .” 

The more intensely the layman enters into the life of the Church 
the more he will have to offer towards the building up of the Body—- 
in other words, the more effective his apostolate will be. Hence the 
very important place which the Liturgy holds in the Lay Apostolate. 
In addition to his participation in the liturgical life of the Church, 
the apostolic layman carries his Christian convictions into his 
everyday milieu of home and profession and into social and public 
life as far as opportunity allows. Within this milieu his action will 
be in a sense analogous to that of the hierarchical apostolate—an 
action of sanctifying, teaching, and governing. But it cannot be too 
much emphasised that the Lay Apostolate is not a mere pale 
reflection of the hierarchical priesthood. It is a genuine vocation to 
the exercise of the layman’s own proper function in the Mystical 
Body under the guidance of the Soul of that Body, the Holy Spirit: 
“there are diversities of graces, but one Spirit.” 

In addition to this personal mission to which every layman is 
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bound, there is a further apostolate which has already been hinted 
at. This is that organised co-operation by laymen in the hierarchical 
apostolate which is broadly designated by the term Catholic Action, 
It is obvious that it springs from the same source as the personal 
apostolate of which we have been speaking. It differs from it in 
being the concerted effort of a number of Catholic laymen, under- 
taken with the express mandate and under the guidance of the 
hierarchy. “‘Laymen,” Mgr. Philips writes, “‘can be entrusted with 
more than simply giving witness to their Faith. They can also 
receive a special mission, a canonical designation or mandate that 
is a type of official recognition for a more determined ecclesiastical 
task.” 

This mandate does not imply any new power conferred on the 
layman, whether it be of Order or jurisdiction. ‘“‘The mandate,” 
said Cardinal Gracias on the occasion to which we have already 
referred, “‘confers no new power (as does the priesthood), no share 
in the teaching or governing authority of the Church; it entrusts 
to a group of the laity a definite sector in the pastoral mission of the 
hierarchy.” 

This official form of apostolate depends for its fruitfulness on its 
remaining the obedient instrument of the hierarchy. For a Catholic 
organisation to attempt to carry out an apostolate “‘parallel to that 
of the priest and not subject to it” would mean cutting itself off 
from the source of that grace on which any real success in spiritual 
enterprise depends. 

But we must hasten to add that this does not by any means imply 
that there is no room for initiative in the lay apostle. It is not the 
aim of the Lay Apostolate to produce that type of Catholic whom 
Count de la Bedoyere has called the “‘clericalist layman,” who repels 
rather than attracts his fellow-Catholics. Pius XII is emphatic in 
looking for the courage of initiative in the layman: ‘‘The true 
concept (of Catholic Action) will be incompatible with the mentality 
of groups who consider themselves as inert cogs in a gigantic 
machine, incapable of moving unless the central force sets them in 
motion.” This presumes of course a certain amount of autonomy 
given to lay bodies; which in turn presupposes a happy relation 
between hierarchy and laity of confidence on the one side and 
intelligent co-operation and obedience on the other. 


II 


In stating thus briefly the broad outlines of the theology of the 
Lay Apostolate we have deliberately avoided touching on the 
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difficulties that have beset the path of those who have tried to 
formulate this theology in precise scientific terms. There has, for 
instance, been quite an amount of controversy on the question of 
the meaning of the term “‘participation in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy” which Pius XI had used in describing Catholic Action. 
While all are agreed that there can be no question of the laity’s 
having any share in the power of Order, there have been some who 
have thought that the power of jurisdiction had been in some way 
extended by the modern movement. One of the speakers at the 
Congress of 1951, Cardinal Caggiano, considered it necessary to 
refute these ideas, and it was regarded as significant on that 
occasion that Pius XII substituted the words collaboration or 
co-operation with the hierarchy for the terminology of his pre- 
decessor. Pius XI had as a matter of fact used these terms as 
equivalent. 

Again, the question of the precise meaning of the priesthood of 
the laity has given rise to difficulties. The use of this term has of 
course a scriptural basis. But is it a mere metaphor, as St. Thomas 
thought, confined to the offering of “‘spiritual sacrifices,’ or is it 
something more? The sacramental characters of Baptism and 
Confirmation are, as we know, described as participations in the 
priesthood of Christ. They give the Christian the power to share in 
offering to God the official worship of the Church. But as Pius XII 
has pointed out ‘“‘whatever is the full meaning of this honourable 
title and claim, it must be firmly held that the ‘priesthood’ common 
to all the faithful, high and reserved as it is, differs not only in 
degree, but in essence also, from priesthood fully and properly so 

While theologians struggle with difficulties like these, and strive 
to discover and explain the precise point of insertion of the Lay 
Apostolate in the official mission of the Church, the practical work 
of that apostolate goes on. ‘“‘We cannot afford,” says Mgr. Philips, 
“the luxury of waiting until all these problems have been brought 
into full light before we interest ourselves in them; the laity are still 
earnestly seeking instruction about their own vocation despite the 
groping of theology.” 

The task of carrying out this instruction will fall generally on the 
priest. Apart from the pulpit, perhaps the most effective form of 
instruction will be found in using the laity in the various practical 
forms of Catholic Action, social as well as strictly religious, and then 
gradually leading and educating them to a fuller consciousness of 
their vocation. This method will avoid that anticlimax of “‘transition 
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from dreaming aspiration to laborious doing” (to quote Unck 
Screwtape!), which is likely to prove too much for the man who has 
been filled with high ideals of the Lay Apostolate and then finds 
how commonplace are the tasks that it demands of him in practice. 

This practical side of the Lay Apostolate will of course present 
very different problems according to the varying conditions of 
different districts or countries—or, more precisely, according to the 
varying potential at the disposal of the Church for the exercise of 
her mission on the one hand, and on the other the difficulties with 
which she has to contend. This is what we had in mind when we 
suggested above that a book like Mgr. Philips’ contemplates con- 
ditions that are very different from those obtaining in Ireland, 
where the relations between Church and State as well as those 
between priest and layman are so much more favourable than in 
France or Belgium to the extending of Christ’s reign, which is the 
object of the Lay Apostolate. 

While this is so, it is also true that many of the principles laid 
down by Mgr. Philips and many of his observations will pull the 
thoughtful reader up with a start to ask: What of Ireland? 

Ireland’s position is in one respect unique. In over three fourths 
of the country conditions of public and private life—government 
and judiciary, educational system, press and radio, as well a 
popular opinion on the crucial problems of marriage and family 
life—are based on an acceptance of Catholic social and moral 
principles which probably has no parallel in the twentieth century 
world. This ought to make Ireland a powerhouse of influence for 
good throughout the Catholic world as well as a centre for the 
spread of the Faith to the non-Catholic. And in fact it would be 
wrong to minimise what Ireland has done and is doing to carry out 
that mission which her peculiar position seems to mark her out for. 

And yet the Church in Ireland is not without her problems. 
Some of these are actually the outcome of those very advantages 
which Catholicism enjoys in the country. They are the dangers 
which always beset the Church when the temptation arises to 
mistake mere social prestige for the deep leavening of the com- 
munity, which is the only influence worth the Church’s striving 
Others of her problems arise from economic difficulties; still others 
from traits of the national character which if allowed to go ur 
checked may become grave sources of danger. 

To take but a few examples: the fact that we are assured of an 
abundant supply of priests may lead us to think that we have no 
need of the Lay Apostolate in Ireland. It will be well for us t 
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reflect that the Lay Apostolate is an essential part of the Mystical 
Body independently of whether or not there exists a scarcity of 
clergy. 

Allied to this danger is that smugness into which our legitimate 
national pride in our Faith sometimes degenerates: we are Catholic 
through and through, we have no need of these newfangled ideas! 
(This rather than any lack of liturgical sense is probably responsible 
for a good deal of our conservatism with regard to the Liturgical 
Movement.) The answer to this of course is that the Lay Apostolate, 
far from being a new idea, goes back to apostolic times. St. Paul’s 
numerous references to his lay helpers are only so many examples 
of what must have been a very important feature of the first preaching 
of the Gospel. ‘“What,” said Pius XI, “‘would the Twelve have done 
—lost in the world’s immensity—if they had not called aloud to 
others, men, women, the aged and children, and said: ‘Let us 
carry forth the treasure of heaven; help us to distribute it’? 

Again, the high esteem in which the priest is held in Ireland, 
while it favours the mission of the Church in many ways, has its 
own dangers. Apart from the very real temptation for the priest 
himself of using this esteem for his own advantage rather than the 
good of the Church, this attitude on the part of the people contains 
another and more subtle danger which concerns us closely in the 
present context. The very exalting of the priestly vocation is apt 
to lead to a depreciation of the lay state, just as the high honour 
in which the religious vocation is rightly held has probably con- 
tributed to the growth of a false attitude to marriage among our 
people. There is urgent need in Ireland of a deepening of religious 
conviction on the genuine value and sanctity of honest work in 
the world. 

Such an appreciation of the reality of temporal values would 
benefit our people in many ways. How often do we find the attitude 
“Maybe we are as well off” made the excuse for our more or less 
culpable failures in the economic sphere? How many try to palliate 
the national catastrophe of emigration with the comforting thought 
of our “‘spiritual Empire’ abroad! Such an attitude is not the true 
Christian outlook. Mgr. Philips has much to say in condemnation 
of such sophistries: ‘Earthly values have an objective excellence 
which in no way contradicts man’s final end. The citizen of this 
world must recognise these values and develop them, not merely 
as trivial means to ‘win merit’ and ‘do good’ but as ends, secondary 
and yet worthy of esteem. . . . Reluctant tolerance of human work 
is not a Christian attitude. . . . Temporal values must be integrated 
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into the Christian’s total concept of life . . .” We may add the 
words of Pius XII quoted by Mgr. Philips in another context: 
“It is well known that normal growth and development of religious 
life supposes a certain measure of sound economic and social 
conditions.” 

The need for a general deepening of religious conviction through 
education in the Faith is closely connected with the work of the 
Lay Apostolate and is a question which touches Ireland closely, 
Our author has some home truths about “‘men who have carried 
their professional development and humanist education to an 
enviable degree while in religious matters, they hardly know any 
more than their childhood catechism!” ‘‘Anyone,”’ he says, “‘who 
would have a virile faith must pay the required price of effort and 
study.”’ Obviously this problem is too vast to be more than men- 
tioned here. 

These few reflections on the Irish scene, prompted by Mgr. 
Philips’ book, are not offered in any carping spirit, but in the 
conviction that our people must be helped to build a healthy lay 
spirituality on the deep and strong foundation of an appreciation 
of their Faith in its entirety and of the dignity of their vocation as 
lay Catholics. Only such a deeply grounded Faith can give life to 
the external practice of religion which will otherwise degenerate 
into mere formalism. Only such a Faith can stand the test of 
present day dangers whether at home or abroad and make of the 
Irish people the apostles of truth which it is their heritage to be. 

We have quoted Cardinal Gracias several times in the course of 
this review. May we be permitted to close our remarks with another 
statement from that great churchman? He is speaking of his native 
India, but we feel that his words may be applied mutatis mutandis 
to our own country: ‘With all the hopes and enthusiasms proper 
to a new nation on the one hand, and the increasingly complex 
problems of national reconstruction on the other, the Church in 
our country has to be doubly vigilant, lest it lose ground and miss 
the recurring opportunities for the extension of its influence. The 
Catholic layman can do much, if only he is alive to the respon- 
sibilities and the glories of the Christian Vocation. . .” 
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Pastoral Briefs 
J. G. McGARRY 


NDER this title we hope to present each month a number 

of short items of pastoral interest. The idea is that readers 

will write this feature themselves in the form of practical 
suggestions, reports of experiments—big or little—in any field of 
pastoral work. Criticism will be welcomed too but only if it is of 
the positive and constructive kind. The co-operation of readers can 
make this an interesting and helpful feature. 

Any one who has listened to presbytery discussion will have no 
doubt of it. Shrewd, realistic pastoral sense and zeal are so often in 
evidence. And good talk too. But aren’t we the world’s best talkers? 
However, as Sancho Panza said, fine words butter no parsnips; we 
must add action to talk .. . I like the apostolic logic of Mr. Frank 
Duff’s remark on the first page of his recently-published book, 
The Spirit of the Legion of Mary: “If something is wrong, then 
something must be done about it” 

But what is one to do? Not anything grand or heroic, maybe, 
like going off to convert the Moors, but there are a hundred little 
things one might do. Indeed true knowledge, if it really possesses 
the mind, must naturally lead to action. There are a hundred small 
things we might attempt. “‘Don’t curse the darkness; light a candle.” 
The Christophers of America have made their own of that motto 
and through it have helped to change the world. These pages will 
see, we hope, the lighting of many candles which will help to vitalise 
the parishes and stimulate others by their example. 

An editorial rule prevents the publishing in our Correspondence 
section of unsigned letters; but that rule will not hold for corres- 
pondence to Pastoral Briefs. Invitation is extended particularly to 
readers overseas, especially to those who have the advantage of 
knowing pastoral conditions both in Ireland and in the country of 
their adoption. We have much to learn from the abundant pastoral 
enterprise of America, Canada and Australia, where the Church is 
so vital today. 


* * 


After the Holy Week experiences of 1956 every priest will be 
planning for better participation by his parish this year. A young 
priest, quick off his mark, has put me a question which I have not 
been able to answer in the way he wanted. Did I know of any 
recording of the chants of the Holy Week ceremonies and for the 
Blessing of Candles at Candlemas? I’m afraid I don’t; but I would 
like to make a suggestion. Why should not some group, a parish 
group, choir or seminary group, make a tape recording of these 
chants (with, maybe, a commentary for good measure) and offer 
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copies of it to others interested ? So many people have tape recorders 
nowadays. 

‘” Still on the question of Holy Week ceremonies, I have noticed 
that last year many parishes who could ill afford it were obliged to 
buy costly equipment for the ceremonies which they were holding 
for the first time. In particular paschal candlesticks were needlessly 
expensive. The reason is that most of our repository work is done 
only in expensive materials. I say nothing of the designs, for the 
most part in poor taste. Yet I know a priest who had a fine oak 
candlestick made for a few pounds by a local carpenter who wrought 
a simple design worthy of its high purpose. 

* 


We have heard and read so much about the value and necessity 
of participation in the Mass that there can be very few persons who 
remain unconvinced. Is there not something we might do here too? 
Here is one thing and it is simple: invite the congregation to stand 
in reverent attention and preparation as the priest comes to the altar. 
It is a simple dramatic gesture which would help at the very start 
by this collective action to make a congregation out of a crowd. 
At the Liturgical Congress in London, Ontario, last August I was 
impressed by the desire expressed by many Canadian and American 
priests to have a simple act of intention which the faithful 
might say at the beginning of Mass. Would not this be 
precisely the moment for such a prayer? Perhaps some reader 
would compose such a one for us? Standing in the same way as 
the priest leaves the altar would, incidentally, very probably help 
to stop the irreverent rush from church, This practice of 
standing as the priest approaches and leaves the altar is not 
unknown in Ireland (in Mullingar, for example, and in some Dublin 
and Belfast churches). It could be adopted universally to our great 
advantage. I have noticed that in America there is very commonly 
a bell with a bell pull which the server pulls as he leads the priest 
in the sanctuary from the sacristy. This brings the congregation 
to their feet. Indeed the existence of such a bell is taken for granted 
in liturgical manuals. 

* * 

Of the writing of articles on our people who go abroad there is 
no end. I wish, though, we were more discriminating in the use of 
the word “‘emigrant.” It has today many overtones, some of them 
not too flattering. And would it be disloyal to wish that our “Prayer 
for Emigrants’”—I say nothing of the quality of its language—were 
more positive and missionary in its petitions? Certainly it is true that 
some of our people who return confess themselves uncomfortable 
during the recital of this prayer. In Britain, Canada and U.S.A. an 
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apostolic opportunity awaits our people. It is so wrong merely to 
stress the dangers that lurk in their way. 

This note of optimism was confirmed by a copy of a Breton 
French-language paper sent to me by Father Eugene O’Doherty, 
0.M.I. LA TERRE BRETONNE (20 October 1956) carried an article by 
F. Mervellec praising the work done for the spread of the Faith 
in Canada and U.S.A. by Irish settlers there and holding up this 
people as an example for his fellow Bretons who go today to settle 
in Canada. M. Mervellec quotes a remark made by Professor 
Emery of the University of Lyon with reference to the influence of 
the Irish in the United States: ‘‘All observers are in agreement that 
while—on another plane—everything continues to change with 
great rapidity, the Church is making notable progress and in the 
words of an American, ‘society is becoming Irish’ (la société 
sirlandise).”” The author’s comment on this remark is eloquent: 


“Society is becoming Irish!” These are moving words—that 
the idealism and spiritual outlook of the Celts should impose 
itself on a world of middle-class culture, sated with riches, 
with comfort and with conquest in the material sphere! And 
behind these conquering Celts comes the Roman faith, for 
which they have so often blazed the trail. What Columbanus 
was in the country of the Franks in the days of the Meroving- 
ians .. . their countrymen are today, with this difference—the 
miracle of the Irish in the 6tii and 7th centuries was the work 
of brilliant individuals, while in our time it is the quiet, 
tenacious achievement of thousands of men and women who 
leave their country because of oppression or economic necessity. 


* * 


An interesting experiment in maintaining contact with our people 
in Britain originated with a presidium of the Legion of Mary in a 
small rural parish. The population of the parish, or rather of the 
“half-parish,” for such it is, would not exceed 1,000 and there 
are about 100 persons from the parish in Britain. The Legion had 
the bright idea of publishing each month a newsletter for these 
friends abroad. And in January appeared the first number of 
THE BELCLARE NEWSLETTER, five typed and polycopied pages full 
of news of home, brightly and amusingly written. There is a tail- 
piece, a joke that I should dearly wish to bring to ‘readers of this 
review, but that would be stealing..Belclare, is a village: ‘three miles 
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Chronicle 
CENSORSHIP AND MORAL CLASSIFICATION OF FILMs 


HE recent influx of continental films into this country has 

aroused new interest in the moral appraisal of films, and 

controversy, inevitable but familiar, has reawakened around 
the matter of censorship. In the newspapers and periodicals con- 
cerned the dust has blown up mostly around particular films and 
particular decisions. So a general survey of the present position may 
be welcome. 

In most countries at the moment at least two parallel examinations 
of films are carried on. What we may call the secular pre-censorship 
is concerned mainly with public order or public morality. It is 
exercised by an official Censorship Board (e.g. The British Board 
of Film Censors), which may have been established in self-protection 
by the film industry itself—as in England and the United States, 
or may be appointed by the State, as the Irish censor and the 
French “‘Commission de Contréle de Films” are. (The last-named 
is but the chief board among several, all controlled directly by the 
Ministries.) The official Board may have no fixed code or list of 
rules—as in England, or may follow a written code such as the 
1930 Hayes Production Code accepted by The Motion Picture 
Association of America. These bodies can ban entire films (usually 
with the possibility of appeal to an Appeal Board), cut sections 
from them, and issue licences more or less on the British model of 
U (Universal), A (Adult) and X (over 16’s only) films. These 
categories, however, can be changed by local authorities in England, 
France and the United States and a special State or County licence 
issued which may restrict or loosen the national ruling, thus banning 
or releasing a film locally, or changing its label. The lack of clear 
objective principles, the resulting curious and absurd variations 
from time to time and country to country, and the cynical or co- 
operative spirit in which each country tackles the job may b 
studied in a most informative article in SIGHT AND SOUND for 
Spring 1956. 

However, one can hardly expect more than a minimal ruling 
from a secular body, which has to keep only public order in view. 
But in this country, we seem to have barely the minimum, since 
very little distinction is made in fact and effectively between 
Universal and Adult audiences. Recent demands therefore for an 
X-rating here (under 16’s not allowed) seem to be fully justified. 
This was introduced in England only in 1951, and despite its 
occasional abuse (sensational prominent display of the X to entic 
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the just-over-16’s in age or mentality) and the various theoretical 
objections to the precise age limit of 16, 17 or 18, it would serve 
the greater good here. I regard that greater good as twofold, though 
only one aspect of it is usually canvassed. It would ensure that 
responsible-minded parents will not be taken completely by surprise 
(often by an unmentioned half of the programme) and that sincere 
exhibitors will be protected in advance. But secondly, it could 
ensure for the hard-pressed Censor more sympathy and less abuse, 
for with an X-rating he could use less scissors and also license such 
films as Brief Encounter, The Prisoner, The Rose Tattoo, etc. The 
present position is unsatisfactory at both ends, so that the Censor 
is belaboured both by the morally conservative and the imagina- 
tively adventurous. I am not crassly unaware, as I hope shall 
appear, of the psychological and spiritual imponderables which 
make an ideal censorship almost unrealisable, but the X-certificate 
seems to be the necessary humble beginning. 

A Catholic must supplement public generalities with a trained 
personal conscience. To help him in this and in response to the 
Encyclical requests of St. Pope Pius XI (Vigilanti Cura 1936), there 
now exists in twenty-nine countries a national Catholic Film Office 
or institute of some kind, all affiliated to the International Catholic 
Film Office (O.C.I.C.). We are most familiar here with the Catholic 
Film Institute of Great Britain, the American Legion of Decency 
and our own National Film Institute. Their moral rating of current 
films constitutes an independent classification bearing no legal 
status or sanction, but capable of affecting the box-office sub- 
stantially in countries like France and the United States, where the 
Catholic population is large and co-operative. Their constitution 
and classification present almost the same variety as those of the 
secular arm, and there have even been disputes and disagreement. 
This is a matter of scandal and surprise only to the morally naive 
who are not aware that there are controversial areas in moral 
theology which develop only through established probable opinions. 
Moreover, this was luckily foreseen by Pius XI, who recognised 
that “a single classified list for the entire world’ was an impossible 
ideal, for while the same moral law is everywhere absolute and 
unchanging its application varies with the ‘varied circumstances, 
usages and forms” of each country. Within each country moreover 
films have to be graded for the different social, occupational and 
religious groups “‘. . . since films interest all classes of society, the 
great and the humble, the learned and the unlettered, the judgment 
passed upon a film cannot be the same in each case and in all 
Tespects,” (Vigilanti Cura). 
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The categories devised in each country reflect in various degrees 
their efforts to be discriminating and comprehensive. It seems a 
pity that the Legion of Decency’s terms are all couched in the 
negative, for apart from their condemned and morally-objectionable- 
in-part classes (C and D), their A’ and A? classes are listed as 
““Morally unobjectionable,” for general patronage and for adults 
respectively. This is not necessarily an explicit profession of negative 
attitude, but it is an unfortunate fact of language. Our Film Institute 
here uses the initials O.P. and O. for Objectionable in Part and 
Objectionable, but describe their other two categories as General 
Audiences (G.A.) and Adult Audiences (A.A.). But countries such 
as Germany, Austria and Belgium have eight or nine categories. 
And they not only distinguish between adults and general audiences, 
they not only grade their adult films “with reserves,” ‘“‘with serious 
reserves,” and “‘with outright prohibition,”’ but distinguish between 
“adults” and “‘adults of full moral maturity” (Italy) or “‘adults of 
fully formed judgment”’ (Switzerland). Focus, for the Catholic Film 
Institute of Britain, lists three positive categories (B, C, and D) 
indicating films “‘suitable for adolescents,” ‘‘suitable for family 
audiences,” “‘suitable particularly for children’’; and distinguishes 
A (1) films (“containing elements requiring a certain reservation”) 
from A (2) films (‘‘films permeated with a morally degrading or 
pernicious atmosphere and should be avoided”), thereby taking 
over from literary censorship the test of a film’s dominant effect. 
The awareness that such distinctions are necessary is something 
we might emulate here by adding a new category or two to the 
four existing ones, especially if the civil censor ever has an X-cer- 
tificate at his disposal. It brings us to the problematic core of all 
censorship and moral classification; but first a word about 
promulgation. 

In each country these Catholic moral ratings are advertised in 
regular bulletins and in the Catholic press. The National Film 
Institute here, apart from its QUARTERLY, issues a weekly Review 
to all associate members and all interested parents, teachers, priests, 
etc., and publishes its ratings in THE STANDARD and THE IRISH 
CATHOLIC. But the ideal promulgation, as usual, is at parish level, 
by a weekly posting of a current film bulletin in the church porch 
and possibly the schools. It is obvious that if this is to be effective 
the priests must co-operate actively by acquainting themselves with 
the moral classifications, preparing relevant local lists, and remind- 
ing the people of them regularly. These parish lists can ‘be seen if 
the church porches of many continental countries, and despite the 
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relative simplicity of the social scene here and the preventive 
measures of cutting and censorship, how necessary they are in a 
country where so many people book blindly each week for the 
cinema, exercising no selective choice whatever, either by taste or 
by moral principle, and where such apathy and passivity is so often 
shared by the clergy. 

On the other hand any handler of souls will assure you from 
experience that it does not do in practice simply to state the moral 
law, to “lay it down.” It must also be commended. Particularly is 
this so if a moral or normative authority is exercised in an area of 
recreation or entertainment such as cinema-going. An authority 
commends itself by its initial qualifications and by the way it carries 
its authority. Dissatisfaction with the Catholic rulings, here and in 
other countries, is seldom voiced by the passively indifferent or the 
sympathetically simple of heart, but by “the advanced” (a term 
used emotively both in attack and defence). And as with literary 
censorship there is little trouble with the bulk of films, with the 
mass of second rate or trashy features. If they show any positive 
moral ulcers these can be cut; otherwise little can be done except 
to allow them seep through in the colourless and insidious 
fashion of the trashy everywhere. As in the case of books, com- 
plexity arises and difficulty appears with “serious,” “‘advanced,” 
“artistic” films which are incidentally ‘‘shocking,” ‘‘violent,”’ 
“sexy,” “degrading,”—as distinct from films which are permeated 
by these elements or are obviously pornographic in intent. On the 
whole, and perverts excepted, mature and educated people do not 
read or watch the obviously pornographic, since their taste is fully 
formed and they find it either uninteresting or laughable. But no 
easy formula has ever been or can ever be offered for judging the 
other kind of work; especially for contemporaries, since standards 
of “propriety,” of what is “‘shocking” or ‘‘obscene” are constantly 
changing from age to age and generation to generation. In any age 
or place what is called for is a knowledge of all the factors involved 
in such judgment, and in a fine balancing adjustment of moral 
principle with sensibility and artistic judgment. 

A Catholic society cannot subscribe to the liberalist rejection of 
all censorship and to absolute freedom of speculation and discussion. 
The liberal ideal (to its often unadmitted credit) does include the 
self-discipline necessary for the exercise of freedom, but it tends to 
presuppose a wholly adult society with a certain minimum of 
education, and the ability, if left to itself, to choose the right thing 
freely. A Socratic ideal at any time, and how much less applicable 
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today, when so many are nominally educated but really semi. 
literate, and in regard to media of mass-communication such as 
cinema and television. The cinema, so much more attainable, 
potent, and easily understandable than the lengthy novel, has made 
the task of classifying for adults and non-adults immeasurably 
more difficult. Yet all the more is the Church concerned to protect 
positively the innocent and the ignorant, the inexperienced and the 
emotionally unstable. Pastor amd censor will agree on this. 

But this has never constituted the whole of the Church’s task. 
How necessary too to train the elite and mature Catholic core 
towards a confident balance of freedom and responsibility, of 
moral theology and artistic judgment, of conscience and sensibility; 
a body capable of forming its own judgments, willing to apply the 
interior sanction, and allowed discussion to correct false emphasis. 
Irish society is fairly homogeneous and in contrast to England and 
other countries there is almost universal agreement on ultimate 
moral principles and on such matters as divorce, birth-control, etc. 
But different occupational and educated groups certainly exist in 
the country, so that the application of moral principle must vary 
with the circumstances; and this at the level of individual conscience 
is crystallised in the principle that what is a proximate occasion of 
sin for one person or group may not be so for another. 

In practice, and in relation to legal literary censorship, the 
principle of expert witnesses is being more and more applied. On 
Catholic film-boards efforts are usually made to include both 
priests and laymen, but the ideal would be, not an addition sum of 
moral experts and film-goers, but the multiplication within each 
member on the board of moral, technical and critical capacity. 
In more extended reviews and discussions on controversial films 
evidence could be given of certain critical powers: for instance, to 
discern the overall intention of a work, to assess the dominant 
effect, to distinguish mere content (suicide, divorce, love-affairs) 
from treatment (what is said or implied about them), and so to 
discern satire, irony, implicit criticism within a work as well as to 
bring to the light covert connivance and veiled approval of the 
vicious, to separate synthetic daydream from realistic treatment of 
the facts and natural processes of life, and so grade in order of 
demerit autoerotic fantasy, sexual and violent sensation in abstrac- 
tion from their normal emotional concomitants, pornography, and 
mere witty or vulgar bawdry: all of which may be reduced to distin- 
guishing the cinema of surreptitious delusion and fantasy from the 
cinema (or literature) which helps us to come to terms with the basic 
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facts of life. Lastly one could hope to find in the experts the realisa- 
tion that one hundred per cent infallibility or agreement in such 
judgments will never be attained. Dangerous ideals? The tension 
between the Pelagian and the Manichee in us all is never a simple 
one, and it was Chesterton who said that the great simplifiers were 
not the orthodox but the heretics. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Note. The efforts of British Law (and British moralists) to find a 
formula in relation to “‘obscene”’ publications may be studied in 
an outstanding recent book by a Catholic barrister, Obscenity and 
the Law, by Norman St. John-Stevas (1956, Secker and Warburg, 
25/-); and in his article in THE DUBLIN REVIEW for Summer 1956. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


ISCUSSION of the spate of special programmes provided on 

radio and television during the Christmas season is apt, at 

this interval of time, to seem not only unseasonable but 
positively unpleasant. It has something of the nightmare quality 
that was portrayed so vividly in the French contribution to the 
T.V. link-up on New Year’s Eve: a babel of tongues echoing 
greetings—clipt in French, harsh in Flemish, musical in Italian— 
interrupted by flashes of enormous grinning faces looming down 
and out from the magic window of the T.V. set. 

I have no wish to intensify the ‘“after-it-all-was-over” feeling, 
so I will confine my comments to the programmes which had a 
more than passing interest. It is gratifying to realise that in a range 
covering religious broadcasting, Third Programme, drama and 
documentary, some of the best programmes embodied either a 
Catholic or an Irish theme. 

On children’s T.V., Henri Gheon’s nativity play, Christ in the 
Market Place, was presented by an all-Irish cast. This was a nativity 
play with a difference: a group of carol singers come upon a gypsy 
encampment and the gypsies, after some persuasion, agree to 
provide some entertainment for their visitors. What more appropriate 
on Christmas Eve night than to re-enact the story of Bethlehem? 
Everyone joins in with great enthusiasm. Nothing (one felt) was 
pre-arranged; all was spontaneous; and as the scenes followed one 
upon another we saw the Gospel story re-enacted with a freshness 
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and vigour of presentation which would be hard to surpass. The 
carol singers were to be the flocks the shepherds were watching 
by night—or the angel hosts singing praise and glory to God— 
or anything else at need. The steps of the caravans were used to 
great effect for the entrances and exits, the three kings made their 
way to the stable over the snow-covered ground while the dying 
camp fire flickered in the background. The interpretation could 
hardly have been bettered and the camera work was magnificent, 
taking us in the intervals between the scenes into the caravans 
to see the confusion when the angels’ wings are entangled in Josephs 
staff in their haste to be ready for the next entrance. There was 
great dignity and at the same time a down-to-earth realism and 
true humour about this presentation which really brought out the 
significance of the fact that Christ became man and dwelt amongstus. 

A few days after Christmas, Bishop Heenan of Leeds visited a 
Catholic family in his diocese to hear how they had spent Christmas. 
The success of this programme, one felt instinctively, would depend 
almost entirely on Bishop Heenan, on his ability to “make himself 
at home” with the whole family. It is a tribute to His Lordship 
that he not only seemed, but really was “at home” with them, 
despite the fact that millions of eyes were “looking in” on his visit. 
He spoke with ease to the toddlers, and succeeded in getting them 
to speak to him; he chatted with the parents about their difficulties 
and listened to the plans of the older children on what they wanted 
to be when they grew up. It looked so easy and seemed so natural, 
yet he contrived in the course of that to bring out the meaning of 
religion in a Catholic home; the significance in their lives of such 
things as the crib and the statue of the Sacred Heart. The doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ was expounded in no learned 
theological terms, but as a living reality—the reality which mad 
them talk with pride of their aunt the nun who was a nursing sister, 
and which made them include the souls in purgatory and their 
dead relations in the Night Prayers which ended the programme. 
It came out, too, in the account His Lordship gave them of what 
he had done on Christmas Day; the visit to the babies’ home and 
the old people’s hospice, and above all in his brief reference to his 
visit to the Moorhouse family to offer his sympathy and consolation. 
The one faltering moment in the programme came when one 0! 
the grown-ups spoke of his interest in civic affairs having been 
aroused by a reading of the Papal Encyclicals. It was probably 
true, but had a hint of “technique” and propaganda about it and 
would have been better left out. 
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Press Conference, a programme with great inherent possibilities, 
has had a dull run of late. But this was broken recently by the 
scoop of procuring Alexander Kerensky (passing through London 
on his way to New York) as the guest speaker. Kerensky, for most 
of us, was a piece of history. One’s immediate reaction, on the 
announcement of his name, was to exclaim ‘“‘Heavens! is he still 
alive?”” And there he was, looking at us. This was an enthralling 
programme, unique in the Press Conference series. Normally the 
guest invited has a harrowing time of it: four of the shrewdest 
journalists are there, facts and figures at their finger tips, straining 
at the leash to bombard the “‘subject” with questions, and if need 
be “to put him on the spot.” No quarter is given and no hedging 
is tolerated. But with Kerensky it was different. Here was a man 
who had lived through the fateful days of the Russian Revolution, 
who was Prime Minister of the Russian Government in 1917, and 
who had experienced the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks. He 
was “‘at the top” during that brief period which has proved itself 
to have been a turning-point in the history of civilisation. The 
cameras were set, the questions began, another Press Conference. 
But in a matter of seconds, the programme was transformed. 
Whether it was indeed the realisation that this man embodied a 
part of history, or the fascination of the slow foreign accent, or a 
combination of the two—this was to prove no ordinary Press 
Conference. Kerensky had to put the journalists right for a change, 
they seemed humble and willing to be informed. The camera passed 
slowly over four faces wrapt in attention, they were visibly impressed 
by the man and what he was saying. Forty years of exile had not 
quenched his hope for his native land; he spoke quietly and without 
bitterness. 

On sound radio, too, there were some excellent programmes: 
Donat O’Donnel’s discussion of Camus’ new novel, La Chute, 
Constantia Maxwell on “Dublin Under the Georges” in the 
“Thomas Davis Lectures,” a talk on the Third by Pére Congar on 
the relations between Church and State in France, Samuel Beckett’s 
new play, All That Fall, again on the Third Programme. The Topical 
Talks at lunch-time on R.E. deserve mention. They are brief, 
well-informed, often witty and humorous. But I have one quibble 
—why, regardless of subject, are they nearly all delivered in such 
a slick, artificially off-hand manner? Since care and research goes 
into their making, why toss them at us as though they were the 
random thoughts of the bright boys who read them? 

ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 
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proceedings, or that the mots d’esprit in his announcements kept 
the congress in a light-hearted mood; much more did he impress 
as a scholar competent to speak on many biblical questions, and 
as the leading expert on the Qumran finds. The congress recognised 
in Albright a scholar of many parts, eminent in a brilliant company. 
He was the authority most cited and respected by the speakers of 
the congress; he made two decisive interventions in after-lecture 
discussions; and he delivered the closing lecture, in French, on 
“The High Places in Palestine.”” He was, besides, a superb example 
of the truly great scholar: reverent, conservative, and scientific 
with his subject matter; glad to pay tribute to the work of others; 
and of a personal modesty charming in a man of his intellectual 
stature. Readers who may be impatiently awaiting the reprinting 
of his masterly synthesis From the Stone Age to Christianity will be 
glad to hear that he is allowing it to appear in a cheap edition. He 
said that a preface will have notice of any considerable changes in 
his views; changes, he added, which are for the most part in a 
conservative direction. Thus he no longer holds for prophecy 
“post eventum”’; and his dating of the Synoptic Gospels is changed 
from “not later than 80 A.D.” to “‘before 70 A.D.” Albright was 
accompanied by his convert wife and his son, a Christian Brother. 

It is not possible to give here a complete survey of the ground 
covered by lecturers, all the more so as no single theme orientated 
the work of the congress. Lecturers were evidently given complete 
liberty in their choice of subject. The congress did, however, reflect 
the extent to which the Dead Sea Scrolls have filled the near horizon 
of biblical scholars. Two lectures and three communications were 
devoted to them, and they were referred to frequently in the dis- 
cussion of other subjects. History and archaeology, philology, 
textual criticism, and exegesis got their due share of attention. 
Biblical theology, however, did not figure as prominently on the 
programme as it deserves: a limitation, doubtless, for which the 
mixed nature of the assembly was responsible. 

The lecture that evoked the longest applause was that of W. 
Eichrodt (Bale) who chose as his subject, “Is Typological Exegesis 
in fact Exegesis?” He defined his term as that hermeneutic method 
which evaluates persons, events, and situations in the divinely 
directed history of the Old Covenant, as figures of realities in the 
Salvation mediated by Christ. He showed how such typology puts 
in relief the unity of God’s saving plan, places Christ at its centre, 
and gives religious history an eschatological setting. Yet, he 
reasoned, it is not really exegesis, but a subordinate aid thereto. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, STRASBOURG. 


HE International Association for the Study of the Old 

Testament held its second congress at Strasbourg University 

this year, 27 August—1 September. The Association is inter- 
denominational and has the twofold aim of promoting biblical 
sciences and of fostering friendship between students of the Old 
Testament. Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, at one in paying 
their religious dues to this common heritage, can join forces also 
in rendering it the service of their scholarship. Hence it was that 
300 representatives of widely differing creeds and tongues could 
meet in a remarkable spirit of harmony and friendship. In the 
medley of voices heard during the week could be discerned, as 
Millar Burrows said with biblical wit, not the spirit of Babel, but 
that of Pentecost—granted, of course, the broad basis of the 
congress. 

Circulars issued earlier in the year carried a schedule of lectures 
by scholars of world-wide reputation that assured the success of 
the congress. Catholics were gratified to note that Dr. Weber, 
Bishop of Strasbourg, himself an exegete, was a member of the 
“Comité de Patronage,”’ and that Pére R. De Vaux, O.P., Director 
of the Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem was president of the congress. 
A glance through the programme showed that of the fourteen full 
lectures listed no fewer than eight were by Catholic scholars 
(Castellino, Coppens, Juncker, Macho, Milik, Ryckmans, Skehan, 
Vogt). 

The average day was well laden with four lectures of an hour each, 
and another hour given to three brief communications libres (two 
sessions were held concurrently). The languages of the rostrum 
were French, English, German. A feature of the congress was a 
repas en commun every evening. This idea was very successful, and 
contributed not a little to the spirit of fellowship, and to the friendly 
mixing that characterised the week. The work of the assembly was 
further relieved by the many receptions given by the generous 
authorities of Alsace (Prefecture, Mayors of Strasbourg and of 
Selestat, Rector of the University), and by an autocar excursion 
into the Vosges. 

Of the personalities of the congress two may be singled out as 
being especially prominent, Pére de Vaux, and W. F. Albright of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. It was not only that the 
white-robed friar constantly caught the eye as he directed the 
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also was the commanding figure of Rowley, the venerable Kahle, 
Eissfeldt, who lectured on ‘Silo and Jerusalem,” and Galling, 
Hempel, De Boer, Haag, Bentzen and Baumgartner. Of outstanding 
Catholic scholars to grace the occasion, as well as the lecturers 
(already mentioned), mention should be made of Consultors of the 
Biblical Commission Duncker, O.P. and Ziegler, also Van der Ploeg, 
Auvray, Cazelle, Feuillet, Nétcher, and the doyen of Irish biblical 
scholars, Mgr. Boylan. Ireland was well represented by a group 
(mixed) of nine. 

It was an informative congress, and in its way inspiring. As they 
drew away from Strasbourg there must have been very few members 
who did not make a silent resolution to be present at the next 
congress of the Association, to be held in 1959 at Oxford. 


MICHAEL BAILY 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 


Love and the Church 


One act of love does more for the Church and for souls than a 
great deal of exterior activity. 


—SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS 
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The paper most eagerly awaited by Catholic members was that 
of Father Juncker (Trier) on the Emmanuel prophecy, Isaias 7. 
Key to its understanding is the Salvation-Perdition antithesis of 
the prophet’s vision. Achaz by faithlessly appealing to Assyria for 
help runs counter to God’s plan of Salvation, and sets the Davidic 
dynasty and the nation on the road to perdition. The prophet is a 
messenger of the divine punishment that will fall on the house of 
David. Yet did not God promise, through Nathan, to work the 
salvation of His people by means of David’s posterity? The 
Emmanuel prophecy carries the fulfilment of both theses. Achaz 
will be supplanted as intermediary of salvation by Emmanuel. 
The latter, however, will be no routine successor, but a new beginn- 
ing, “‘a holy seed’’ (6:13) whence will spring a new people of God. 
All this, coupled with a “‘mystery” in the sign, echoed also in 
Micheas 5:2 invites a fuller identification of the “‘almah’” as a 
virgin, the Virgin Mary. Juncker’s splendid study drew sharp and, 
for once, acrimonious dissent from speakers who insisted that 
Emmanuel was not the Messias (Jewish), and that ‘‘almah’’ does 
not mean virgin (Protestant). 

Also memorable was the paper of Mazar on the campaign of 
Pharaoh Shishak in Palestine c. 920 B.C. Of significance for the 
vindication of the Bible’s inerrancy was his identification, in the 
inscription at Karnak (commemorating the campaign), of the 
names of families then settled in Southern Palestine. These names 
occur also in 1 Chron. Now Wellhausen had contended that the 
lists in 1 Chron. were late entries reflecting the post-exilic settlement 
in the south. Mazar’s paper completely discredited that charge. 
Mazar, President of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, with 
colleagues Gottstein and Talmon, formed the nucleus of a strong 
Jewish representation at the congress. 

Finally, a word on Albright’s paper on the High Places in Palestine. 
His thesis was that they were cultual funerary installations which 
readily became centres of hero cult. He pointed out how the presence 
of this menace to the religion of Israel explains why speculation on 
the next life was not encouraged, and the revelation of retribution 
in a future life came late in the Old Testament. The full text of 
this as of all the papers will shortly be issued in a single volume. 

For the young member the congress not only served to justify 
his confidence in the uses of biblical science, but it also reduced 
household names of Old Testament scholarship from being ciphers 
over learned articles to flesh and blood. G. R. Driver, President of 
the Association, was there to carry on the family tradition; there 
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omitting those sections that are hardly ever used. Again those 
sections extracted from the full breviary could be put together to 
form a separate volume. Those parts could include the Litterae 
Apostolicae, Tabulae Paschales, Kalendarium, etc. at the beginning, 
the Ordinarium Divini Officii, the Officium Defunctorum, psalmi 
Graduales and paenitentiales, litaniae, etc. and be made into a 
separate fasciculum. For the most part in our present breviary the 
Ordinarium D. Officii is repeated in the psalter, so its omission 
would involve no loss. The Symbolum Athanasianum should be 
transposed and put with the office of the Most Holy Trinity where 
it now belongs, thus relieving some of the present overcrowding 
in Sunday’s Prime. For the convenience of priests at Dead Offices 
the Officium Defunctorur is printed apart and the breviary is 
seldom used for its recital. The actual saving that would result 
from these alterations might not add up to a big lot, but still I 
believe they would be worth while. 
PACIFICUS NOLAN, O.F.M. 


The Friary, Athlone 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL 


Dear Reverend Editor, 

Congratulations on your stimulating issue devoted to the above 
subject in December; but the translation of the Holy Father’s 
address was at times quite inaccurate. Paragraphs 2 and 3 on page 
722 were particularly faulty, and two significant phrases were 
simply omitted altogether! The following is a more accurate trans- 
lation from the original Italian, where I am putting the omitted 
phrases in italics: ; 


Certainly the home environment, as the location prepared by 
nature, when it is assisted by the Church and completed by the 
school, is the one most suited to assure a good and even perfect 
education; but often the circumstances of place, of work, of 
persons prevent the family from performing by itself alone this 
arduous task. In these cases the college becomes a providential 
institution, without which many boys would remain deprived 
of great benefits. 

However, it does not free parents from the duty of caring 
for their children; on the contrary it requires that their influence 
be present in the college also, to complete the work of formation 
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Correspondence 


BREVIARY AND MISSAL 


Dear Editor, 

Father O’Halloran (December issue) has invited suggestions for 
the new missal and breviary. Now is the time for such suggestions, 
while a revision or “‘reform’’ is being carried out by the Church 
and before a form is fixed that may hold for centuries. I respectfully 
suggest the following points for consideration. As will be seen these 
do not refer to the matter of either missal or breviary and I have 
in mind only a more convenient form for everyday use. 

The Missal. What about a utility missal? If anything comes of 
this suggestion last thing I want is that the ugly name should stick. 
I had though of other titles such as the smaller, the short, missal for 
low Mass, pro Missa privata, etc., but none of them seemed satis- 
factory. The name matters little in any case and a suitable one will 
be found if the idea is adopted. I am thinking of a less unwieldy 
book for everyday use and hard wear. This, of course, will be our 
present missal minus those parts that are hardly ever used. To keep 
within the regulations of the Church in this matter the parts omitted 
from the utility missal could form a separate volume not needed by 
the priest when saying Mass. In particular, the papal bulls, rubrics, 
etc. usually to be found at the beginning, all the Holy Week section, 
all the prefaces in cantu, Missae pro Defunctis, many of the less 
used missae votivae at the end, most of the orationes and benedic- 
tiones diversae, praeparatio ad Missam and gratiarum actio, etc. 
would be omitted from this shorter missal. It is clear that a big 
reduction in size and weight would be the result without touching 
what the ordinary priest requires for his daily Mass. This does not 
mean that the full missal will not be used. On the contrary I believe 
that every church should have at least one such totum, while clerical 
colleges, religious communities of priests, churches where numbers 
of visiting priests say Mass, etc. would have as many copies of the 
small missal as they may need. This would certainly mean a big 
saving in cost and in addition would often save the priest froma 
good deal of impatience and annoyance following his efforts in 
controlling our present unwieldy volume. The idea here is not 
entirely new. We have now the very useful Missale Defunctorum. 
Many of the popular shrines on the continent have a special minia- 
ture missal containing only the Mass of the Saint which is said as 
a votive Mass on practically all days of the year. 

The Breviary. A similar saving could be made in the breviary by 
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which is being accomplished far away from their supervision. 
In between education at home, often prevented, and that in a 
boarding school, necessarily imperfect, a middle course is 
represented by “‘semi-boarding” (or day-boarding?), where the 
boy supplements the advantages of home education with those 
which are proper to college life. 


I have not yet seen the Address in the ACTA, but the following is 
the actual text from the OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 21/4/1956, end 


of 2: 


Certamente l’ambiente familiare, quasi nido apprestato dalla 
natura, quando sia assistito dalla Chiesa e integrato dalla 
scuola, é il pit adatto ad assicurare una buona e anche perfetta 
educazione; ma spesso le circostanze di luogo, di lavoro, di 
persone, impediscono alla famiglia di attendere da se sola all’ 
arduo compito. In questi casi il collegio diviene una prov- 
videnziale istituzione, senza la quale molti giovanetti 
resterebbero privi di grandi beni. Esso, tuttavia, non esenta i 
genitori dal dovere di occuparsi dei figli, anzi esige che il loro 
influsso sia presente anche nel collegio, per integrare l’opera 
di formazione che si compie lontano dai loro occhi. Tra 
l’educazione in famiglia, spesso impedita, é quella in collegio, 
necessariamente imperfetta, una via di mezzo é rappresentata 
dal semiconvitto, dove il giovanetto aggiunge ai vantaggi della 
educazione familiare quelli propri della vita collegiale. 


I suggest that this correction ought to be published so as to keep 


this important subject in proper perspective. 


Yours faithfully in the Lord, 
EDWARD J. HEGARTY 


26 Saint Patrick’s Hill, Cork 


Our translator replies: 
1. I must thank Father Hegarty for his careful checking of my 


translation of the allocution, in particular for pointing out the 
omission of the words “‘necessarily imperfect” referring to 
boarding school education in the second paragraph he cites. 
This was an oversight on my part. 

As for his strictures on the translation in general I can only 
claim to have tried to apply Belloc’s great principle of trans- 
lation, i.e. that the business of a translator is not to ask, ““How 
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shall | make this foreigner talk English?” but ‘“‘What would an 
Englishman have said to express this?” I, personally, should 
have expected an Englishman to say, for example, “natural 
milieu of the home” rather than “‘the home environment, as the 
location prepared by nature,’ or again, “Between education” 
rather than “In between,” and surely “often impracticable” 
rather than “often prevented .. .” 

But perhaps there is more than one translation of ‘“‘de 
gustibus .. .” 

II 
Dear Reverend Editor, 

We came across the December edition of THE FURROW and felt 
urged to answer Miss Curtayne’s article on Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in Ireland. The conditions she ascribes to present-day boarding 
schools do not exist in ours, nor do they exist in the neighbouring 
boarding schools with which we have personal contact. 

Miss Curtayne says that “‘True education is a preparation for 
life,’ and that is universally accepted. She says that boarding 
schools fail for two reasons, “‘their supine dependence on the 
examination system,”’ and their “reliance on excessive discipline, 
and the piling-up of devotional practices,” that on leaving school 
we “feel defenceless and lost,”’ are “‘timid and repressed,” “‘awkward 
and silent”’ in company, “‘with little poise or conversational ability,” 
and in general, disconcertingly helpless. 

While examinations play an important part in our school life, 
they do not dominate it. We regard them as an essential in the 
pursuit of many worth-while careers, but the girls who de not enter 
for them are by no means ostracised or penalised. We know both 
a House Captain and a Prefect, non-examinees, who were elected 
in recognition of their other qualities. Positions of responsibility in 
the school are not allocated on a basis of intellectual ability, but 
of initiative and responsibility. 

In accordance with the Holy Father’s wishes, our “‘pious prac- 
tices,” too, seem to know the right measure. Apart from Mass, 
our only communal prayers consist in the Rosary, without trim- 
mings, and in the recitation of Compline every evening in the 
College chapel. The girls frequently conduct the service, and one 
of the girls plays the organ. Our Child of Mary Office is said on 
Sunday morning in the chapel in front of Our Lady’s altar. It takes 
a quarter of an hour. The chapel is open to us for visits at all times. 

We are encouraged to represent grievances if any should arise, 
and know that we shall meet with reason and sympathy in doing so. 
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Quite obviously there is discipline in our school, but it is far from 
being “‘repressive.”” We are given reasons for rules, and if there is 
“‘a lengthy period of complete silence” in the dormitory at night, 
it is very acceptable to those whose day has been filled with activity. 
That we are neither examination-ridden, nor victims of a dis- 
cipline suffocating personal initiative, may be shown best by 
enumerating some of the many and varied interests and activities 
of one Irish boarding school. 

Music. Our teachers are highly qualified. We have at our disposal 
a radiogram, with a library of five hundred records, besides a selec- 
tion of modern records of our own choice for dancing at recreation. 
Musical appreciation lessons are given weekly. Each year we present 
an opera or a musical play. Our school choirs broadcast at least 
three times a year, and a number have made individual broadcasts. 

Dancing. Every girl in the school is taught dancing, which is part 
of the ordinary curriculum and is not charged as an extra. 

Elocution and Public Speaking. Again each girl in the school 
must attend classes for speech training. By means of inter-house 
contests and debates there is plentiful opportunity for self-expression. 
Our senior girls won gold, silver and bronze medals for public 
speaking, and incidentally during the past year our past pupils 
carried off the Cates Shield (London) for public speaking, and a 
first place in drama at the Edinburgh Festival. 

Current Events. In our library current magazines ranging from 
the leading Catholic periodicals to THE SPHERE, VOGUE, IDEAL HOME, 
Art publications, RADIO TIMES and the daily newspapers are provided 
for our use, while the morning news is relayed to us during breakfast 
on the loudspeaker in the Dining Room. 

Social Life. Each term we have parties, both formal and informal 
for the staff, guests, and girls. A fortnight before Christmas we 
entertained our parents at a Christmas party. We did hostesses. 
Younger pupils are given full responsibility and initiative in arrang- 
ing their birthday parties; Upper Sixth do complete catering for 
and organisation of a supper dance for the one hundred and seventy, 
full complement of staff and pupils. This event takes place annually 
in the month of January. Our parents and friends are free to visit 
us every Sunday if they wish. We are free to go out with them, and 
are always free to take visitors all over the school at any time. 

And now to mention the extra-curricular diversions of the 
boarders for last term only. In school we have seen the films: The 
Green Years, Raising a Riot, The Titfield Thunderbolt, Maytime in 
Mayfair, The Divided Heart, Beau Geste. Outside school we have 
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gone to the following dramatic performances: Othello, Hamlet, 
Rebecca, Jane Eyre, As You Like It, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Telephone (Menotti), the pastoral opera Thomas and Sally, and 
the ballet Coppelia. We also had a visit from Mr. Ernest Blythe 
and a short talk on Drama from Mr. Anew McMaster. After all 
this if we still remain timid, awkward and shy, who is to blame? 
SUSAN FERRISS 
GRACE HANNA 
MONICA McSPARRAN 


The Headmistress of their school has informed the Editor that these 
girls have written on their own initiative; and it is on her suggestion, 
“lest it might savour something of an advertisement,” that the name 
of the school has not been published. 


The Editor is grateful to two readers who have written concerning 
the Reading List which Father Michael Baily, C.SS.R. appended to 
his article ““The Word of God in Human Speech” in the January 
issue. Canon F. H. Drinkwater, Editor of THE SOWER, warmly 
recommends for addition to this list the Heinisch-Heidt History of 
the Old Testament (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, $6.50). 
Mr. P. J. Molloy of 32 Dunluce Road, Clontarf, Dublin, points 
out that volume II of Guide to the Bible has been published and 
has been on sale in Dublin for over a year, price 43/-. 


Vestments 


The Carmelite Nuns of St. Joseph’s Monastery, Mount Carmel, 
Loughrea, Co. Galway, would be grateful for orders for liturgical 
vestments and church linens. They also make antipendia, banners, 
mitres, birettas, etc. 

Photographs of actual vestments can be sent if requested. Write 
to Rev. Mother Prioress, O.D.C. 
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Problems in Canon Law. William 
Conway, D.D., D.C.L. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 1956. 
Pp. 345. Price 30/-. 

Problems in Theology. Vol. I—The 
Sacraments. John McCarthy, D.D., 
D.C.L. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 
Ltd. 1956. Pp. 433. Price 40/-. 

Ir is a truism that life is larger than 

logic. Certainly the practical problems 

which from time to time bother the 
priest engaged in pastoral or adminis- 
trative work have a way of seeming 
much larger than the logic of his 
text-book and often appear to him to 
have that extra complication which 
dwarfs the classic casus of approved 
authors. To give expert solutions to 
these flesh-and-blood problems is the 
main service of the Notes and Queries 

section of theological journals. Such a 

feature, in addition, helps to keep a 

priest abreast of the latest develop- 

ments in theological, canonical and 
liturgical sciences and has the further 
advantage that it can take account of 

local customs and circumstances in a 

way that is beyond the scope of 

text-book. 
The IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 

has been fortunate in having over a 

number of years first-class experts to 

answer questions in its Notes and 

Queries section. Some of its readers, 

no doubt, appreciating the worth of 

the answers, will have taken the 
precaution of card-indexing them for 
future reference, but the majority will 
have been content to rely on their 
memory, only to find that it failed 
them when a particular case recurred 
in their experience. The two volumes 
under review will therefore meet a 
need ‘for many people, both clerical 
and lay, in giving a handy selection 
and classification of the matter of 
these replies and notes on Theology 
and Canon Law over the past decade 
and a half, and, at the same time, will 
make the replies available to the wider 
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public which the quality of the 
solutions deserves. 

Dr. Conway, who answers the Pro- 
blems in Canon Law, has already 
secured a place in the front-rank of 
present-day canonists. His method is 
to give at the outset a clear and 
concise answer to the question pro- 
posed and then to show how his 
solution emerges from an intelligent 
interpretation of the law on the point 
as applied to the facts of the case. In 
this he reveals a thorough grasp of 
principles, an up-to-date acquaintance 
with the relevant decisions and decrees, 
an accurate knowledge of the literature 
on the various points raised, and a 
knack of illustrating his argument by 
clear, practical examples—all set out 
with a lucidity of thought and style 
that adds considerably to the value of 
the work. The matter is arranged in 
the order of the canons of the Code 
and is fully indexed. Readers will note 
with interest that many of the ques- 
tions answered concern points on 
which there has been recent develop- 
ment in Canon Law—muauiters like 
negotiatio, the quinquennial report on 
religious societies, pre-nuptial en- 
quiries, private oratories or the 
faculty of conferring Confirmation in 
danger cf death. Nor are the perennial 
problems neglected, and in replies to 
queries on domicile, dispensations, 
rescripts, computation of time, novi- 
tiate and excommunication (to name 
but some) readers will have an 
opportunity of renewing acquaintance 
with old problems discussed in a 
refreshing and enlightening way. 
Occasionally points which have added 
importance because of changes in the 
law or because of official instructions 
are raised motu proprio, as it were, 
and the result is some excellent com- 
mentaries on the current quinquennial 
faculties, papal elections, the law for 
enclosed nuns, the law of fasting, 
matrimonial processes, affinity, aliena- 
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tion, communism and on the penalty 
for marrying before a non-Catholic 
minister. One notices a slight misprint 
on page 116 (first line) and page 311 
(footnote 2). 

Canon McCarthy’s reputation as 
an authoritative theologian is not 
confined to readers of the IRISH 
ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD or to priests 
who studied under him in Maynooth, 
for his opinions have won recognition 
and praise in many foreign theological 
journals. His present volume on the 
Sacraments is the first of two—the 
second volume on the Commandments 
being in the press. The basic classifica- 
tion of his replies on the sacraments 
follows the usual text-book order—a 
section on the sacraments in general 
(in which will be found a full discussion 
on the administration of the sacra- 
ments to the dying and to the uncon- 
cious) followed by a section on each of 
the sacraments and one on indulgences. 
Within each section queries of doc- 
trinal or dogmatic aspect are first 
treated, for instance, in the sacrament 
of Holy Orders there is an able dis- 
cussion on the apostolic constitution 
Sacramentum Ordinis of 1952. Most of 
the replies, however, concern more 
practical matters like reservation of 
sin, matrimonial impediments, the use 
of marriage and the application of 
Mass. Throughout there is abundant 
evidence of that deep and wide 
theological knowledge which we have 
come to associate with the author, 
and also of a practical good sense in 
the application of principles that is 
the hallmark of the expert casuist. 
One must admire too the dexterity in 
argument and incisive style tempered 
with fairness and urbanity which make 
his discussions and controversies not 
merely very instructive but also a 
delight to read. 

Both books are excellently produced: 
Good paper, clear type face and ser- 
viceable binding give in each a compact 
volume that is a pleasure to use. We 
earnestly recommend these books to 
all priests, seminarians and religious 
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and to laymen who wish to learn in —— . 


practical way of the administrati 
function of the Church and of the 
theology of her sacraments. 

T. P. CUNNINGHAM 
Maynooth 


Our Faith. Right Rev. John C. Heenan. 
Edinburgh: Nelson. Pp. 286. Trade 
edition, 12/6. Schools, 10/-. 

Lord, That I May See. Dr. N. G. M. 
Van Doornik. London: Herder. Pp. 
256. Price 9/6. 

Ir a headmaster at the close of the 

schoul year were addressing his pupils, 

many of whom belonged to indifferent 

Catholic homes and all of whom were 

going to live in a non-Catholic climate; 

if he put before them, in language they 
would understand, the treasures of the 
faith; if he urged them to walk worthy 
of their inheritance whilst warning 
them of the dangers they would meet; 
and if his talk were published in an 

extended form we should have such a 

book as Dr. Heenan has given us. 

Which is to say that it is a first-class 
book and ideal for its purpose. The 
author tells us that he has had the co- 
operation of teachers. For that, other 
teachers will thank him, or them. All 
difficult or technical words are either 
avoided or explained. A pupil of 
average intelligence who has gone 
through this book should be able to 
discuss his faith profitably with the 
‘“‘amateur agnostics” that he is sure to 
be living amongst later on. Not that 
it is the chief purpose of the book to 
train young theologians and enable 
them to take on all heretics, ancient 
and modern. The aim is rather to 
teach young people to know and 
appreciate their faith so that they 
may live it. 

But it seems too summary to say, 
speaking of the Trinity, that “it is a 
waste of time to try to explain a 
mystery.’” Even young people will 
benefit by being told, and are capable 
of understanding, how the “three” 
and the ‘“‘one’’ are not predicated of 
the same subject. And ?s it correct to 
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describe (p. 206) a damned soul as 
yearning for God? The speculative 
pupil (and there are such) would have 
difficulty in reconciling this with the 
statement on the same page that the 
damned soul “freely chose to drive 
God away and never repented of its 
choice.” 

There are very practical chapters on 
prayer, Confession, how to assist at 
Mass, and vocations; and a very useful 
background of history is given. The 
book is, as such a book should be, 
beautifully produced and has no fewer 
than thirty-two full page photographs 
supporting the text. Obviously no 
pains have been spared to give young 
people a book they will really like to 
handle and then be glad to keep for 
afterwards. It is very good value for 
the price, though pupils in schools 
which do not enjoy a book grant 
would find the price a bit onerous. 

Lord, That I May See covers much 
the same ground as Dr. Heenan’s, but 
is addressed to the adult reader. Like 
others of its kind published in recent 
years it is intended not so much for 


the convinced Protestant as for the . 


nominal Catholic who has more or 
less given up the Faith, or for the non- 
believer who has some promptings 
towards the Catholic Church. Nothing 
is taken for granted. A feature of the 
book is that there are liberal quota- 
tions from the Scriptures. Sometimes 
priests are asked to recommend a book 
for an intelligent would-be convert. 
This one would be very suitable. 

JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
Glenties 


Martyr in Tibet. Robert Loup. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Davenport. New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc. Pp. 238. 
Illustrated. Price $3.75. 

Tue Grand St. Bernard Hospice, with 

its monk-mountaineers and their St. 

Bernard dogs, is world famous. For 

nine hundred years it has been a 

watch-tower on the Alpine pass be- 

tween Italy and Switzerland, its 
monastery a place of prayer, its 
hostel a refuge for travellers. 
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Not so well known, however, is the 
attempt of the St. Bernard monks in 
the early ’thirties of this century to 
establish a hospice on another inter- 
national highway, the Latsa Pass near 
the triple frontier of China, Tibet and 
Burma. Martyr in Tibet describes 
what turned out to be a heroic venture 
in the loneliest and most frustrating 
mission in Asia. It does so through the 
life-story of Father Maurice Tornay, 
the Swiss St. Bernard missionary who 
was murdered by anti-Christian war- 
rior-lamas in the bleak mountains of 
Tibet in 1949. He had been driven 
from his mission parish at gun-point 
and was on his way to Lhasa, the 
forbidden city-capital, to plead the 
cause of the Christian missions, which 
were threatened with extinction. 

Father Tornay emerges as a priest 
self-disciplined from his monastic 
training, tenacious and uncomprising 
as a Swiss mountaineer, and yet the 
most adaptable and humble of men. 
There is a delightful account of his 
rectorship of the mission seminary, 
where the eloquence and authority of 
the professor had to compete with the 


_almost irresistible call to a nomad 


people of the great outdoors. “Our 
students are Tibetans, therefore 
caravaneers,”’ he explained in a letter 
to a friend. On a camping holiday 
from the seminary, however, the boot 
is on the other foot. His sixteen 
students become “‘sixteen part-time 
cooks, tailors, cobblers, bakers, pastry- 
cooks, butchers, cheesemakers and 
pharmacists.””> The admiring rector, 
forgetting the struggles in the Latin 
class, acclaims his charges: “They 
take care of themselves. They possess 
all the skills they need for their 
existence. . . . There is only one idiot 
here who doesn’t know how to do 
any of this and that’s myself.” 

This is an outstanding book—well 
constructed biography, informative 
travelogue, refreshing spiritual read- 
ing. Its drama and adventure inevit- 
ably suggest the possibility of an 
inspiring missionary film. 

MICHAEL O’NEILL 
Saint Columban’s, Navan 
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